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IN THE PHILIPPINES 

BErORE AXD DURING THE SPANISH 
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ir^TRODUCTION 


The follov'uig article is fin attempt to give n consecutive 
account of the early relations of Japan vith the Philippines. 
In writing it I have avoided detailed mentiou of Christian 
work in Japan itself, although I came across u\auy interest¬ 
ing doeumeiiu in the monasteries of hlanila and in the 
Xatkmal Libj'ar.v of iladrid which bear upon thqt subject. 
The facts related arc i>artiy based on various historicaL works 
such as thofii' of Father Colin, Father Concepdoo, Father 
Chirino, Mr»rua end JjUix'ga. Fatliev Colin*s work M'a» 
published in 167:1. hhitlier Coucepelou’s in 17S8. hlorga, 
who was « iiivmbei of the Supreme Court (Real Audieiwia) 
in Manila fn>iu 1595*1603, pubUshed liis “Sucesos de las 
Islas PjlipijuM*’ in 160!). Father Pedro Chirioo wrote Sve 
years earlier in 1604; be was in Manila from ]S90>]602, Re¬ 
ference has also bccit made to a work written hy the Parish 
priests of Manila from 1181 to 1681 and kept in the Cntbcdral 
of Mazkila. Much information has been obtained from the 
mauusoripta iu the Boininican and FranciHcan Conveuts; 
more e^odall.v from tlic Clironicle of the Frauciscan Order, 
to which the Father Preceptor kindly allowed me access. 
Ill addition I liave made use of the work of Blair and Robert¬ 
son and paid visits to the British ^fuacum aud National 
Library of Madrid, iu both of whicli places there are a few 
nmnuacripta which bear upon the subject of this article. 

As A uiattci* of interest I would mention here the existence 
in the National Library of Madrid of lui autographic letter 
of Andres de ITrdanctta, Viceroy of Mexico, to Philip the 
Second of Spain suggesting an expedition in 1561 from 
Mexico to tiu' Philippines under flic command of General 
Pedro Meuendr?.. 
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Finally I must state that I owe the idea of this artiele 
to the Venerable Archdeacon, The Bev. A. King: of T<diio, 
who handed me varioue notes on the subject made by him 
ivlien iji Manila. 


The Spanish £zpediti«] under the command of Legaspi 
arriTcd in tlie Diilippines in 1565, bat it was not until 1571 
that the city of Manila was founded. As early aa 1567 
Legaspi in a leport to his master Don Philip the Second of 
Spain makes mention of the J^snese and their trading 
relations in the Islands and states that this trade contiated 
msiulj ia porcolain and cedoured silks. It has been greatly 
debated whether the Japanese had penetrated into the interi¬ 
or of the Island before tho advent of the Spanish. From 
the w)'i tings of various authors and iimnoscripta it seems 
clear that Jax»aoese were in frequent communioation with 
the North of Lusoc but that such expeditions were eonfined 
lo trading relations and no sciions nttumpts were made at 
settlements. Foreman has it that tlie Japanese at the 
arrival of the Spanish spread themselves over the Laguna 
Province and further southwards towards the Camarines. 
It may be that many Japancso wore left behind by the 
vessels wbieh came to trade for the purpose of pushing their 
trade island a}id that these Japanese settled and intermarried 
with the natives. In connection with tills subject it is 
interesting to uote the opinions shortly to be published of 
Father Matmnbres of tlie Dominican Order in Manila, who 
kindly put bis manuscript at my disposal. Father Malum- 
bres’ opinion based on tlie BixuQy of former works on the 
subject, especially those of Blumectbal 1S82, Father Oainoa 
I8dd and Seci’(*tary Dean Worcester 1906, and on the docu¬ 
ments and mi unscripts in the possession of the Dominican 
Monastery, trliiehwas for ceniuties in the charge of Cagayan, 
Xorfhem Luj:on, is as follows; 
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“I will now give my humble opinicra baaed ou experi- 
''eoeo and the documents m our arohiTes. 1 boUeve that 
“id the mountains existing in the north of Luaon lived 
“originally three distinct races which were, tliu Black 
“ (negra), the Malayan and the Moofoliaa. 1 CMifess that 
“to*d^ no pare race is to be found in the sud mountains 
“except a few 'Negrotes' who live a nomad life and with* 
“out commiizdcatiou with the other races in the northern 
“range from Cape de Engaiio to Falaman. I am of the 
“opinion that lh<> 'Ilongotes* are a mixtiue of Mongol 
“aiitl Malay tuid believe that ia times roaaideraWy before 
“tbe anival of the Spanish in these Islands, Japanese were 
“either shipwrecked or came for the pnrpose of trade to 
“these coasts and at the same period or before, the 
“happened to the Moros (Joloaaos). In this way we can 
“esplaiu the somewhat whitish featnres and the occasional 
“thick heard of tbe Uongotee, as mentioned in 1755 by the 
“Franciscan Father OliveDcia. The visits of the Japanese 
“to these Islands is clearly proved by the battio between 
“them and Don Juan Chrrion in the river Cagayan in 15d2. ’' 
It is also interesting to note that Father Malumbres is 
of tbe opinion that the present inhabitants of the neighbour* 
hood of the river Ana, Lingaycn, to tiie north of Bambang 
are a mixture of Tsinay and the remains of tbo Chinese 
expedition under Limahon, of which a short accoimt will be 
given later. This opinion is founded on the work of the 
Augnstinian Father Cache, who makes mention of tiie written 
charaoters in use among them and of tbe fact that they 
write from the right downwards like the Japanese and 
Chinese. Legaspi in a further letter dated 1569 to Philip 
the Second of Spain, describes Japan as rich in silver lalnea 
and tile people as civilised in their usages. From other 
letters of various officials we leam that tlie Japanese vessels 
used to come down from the north in October and March, 
making use of the favourable winds at those periods. Jn 
1574 Legaspi himself reports to Philip tiie Second the yearly 
arrival of Japanese and their trade not only with Manila 
but in the interior. 
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la conneetion vith this trade the following taken Irom 
Morga’s history u worthy note. 

“In this island of Luzon particularly in the provinces 
“of Uanila, Paaipanga, Pangaainaa (Laguna) and Ilocos 
“ (theae are the ppovmoea over which the Japanese traders 
“are supposed to have spread) very ancient clay vaaaelB • 
of a dai* brown colour and of a aorry appearance are found 
by the natives, some of medium aiac and others smal]sl^ 
marked witl> characters and stamps. They are unable to 
s^.iriicn or where they obtaim*il them; but they are no 
lon^r to be acquired not are they manufactured in the 
Islands. The Japanese prise them highly, for they have 
found that tbe root of an herb wldcli they call Tscha and 
'‘which whon di^onk hot is oonaidered as a great delieacy 
“and of medieinnl eAcacy by the kings and lords of Japan 
“cannot bo effeotively preaemd oKctfkt in tboao veweU, 
“whioh araao highly esteemed all over Japan that they form 
' * th« most cootly onaiuonts of their show rooms anil eabiueta. 
“Indeed so highly do they value them that they overlay 
“them externally with due gold cmbocsed with great skill 
“and enclose them in cases of brocade, aud soiiu> of these 
“vessels arc valued at and fetch 2,000 to ll>0(X).roalos (a 
“real is about 2VidO< 1'he natives of tbeie islands aeU 
“them to the Japanese at very high ratoe end take much 
“painI in the search for them on account of the eagerness 
“with which they have been sought for.'* 

The same anthm* refers to Cai^ctti's visit to Japan in 
1697, when tlie vessel was rigorously eearclted by t^e Japa* 
Mse authonties for su^ artdcles lest any be imported secret' 
ly IS the Lord of Japan wished to buy them all. In addition 
to this trade iu old jars, IMorgfl nientions that the bull: of 
the cargo of the vessels arriving yearly from l^ngasaki is 
wheat flour for the provisioning of Manila and highly prised 
saH meats. “As for other articles they used to bring fine 
‘Spoven silk gco<lK of mixed colo^na, beautiful and finely 
“decorated screens done in oil and gilt; all kinds of cutlery, 

‘' many suits of armour, eataos and other weapons aU finely 
“wrought; also writing eases, boxes and small eases of ^ood, 
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**'japanned and vuiiously inarkcdi cxcuUout £ 1*0811 pears, 
^'bniToIs niid caaka o£ good salt iuiuiy, cagea of Bweet*voioed 
•' 1 ftpks, cii 11 ed fiinba I’os and oth ei* trifle a, Alao Ui oy generally 
“hniigH quantity t>f ailvpr in plates and it is sold at moderate 
^•rntea” 

In HJiotlun* part of 2k(orga we find mention of lioraea at 
follows: 

'Some lioiees of goo<l colour wo brought from Japao. 
"They liavu well slinped bodies, tliiek hair, large fetlooks, 
"large Ivgv mid front hoofs, whieh makes thorn look like 
"draft horses. Their heads are rather Isrge aud thrir 
"iiioutliB liard, Thoy run but slowly but walk well and are 
"Spirited aud of much mcttlo.** 

Tlirae vessels, reported by Morga as coming in October 
<iuO AJarcli, used to return to Jnpnn in June and July witli 
I heir purchases, which voiisiatccl, accoidiug to tlie sane 
writer, of raw Ckiuese silk, gold, deorikin end brazilwood 
for dyi'S; also honey, manufactured wax, pnhu and Caatllimi 
wine, civet cats, large vessels in wliieh to store tea (as 
mentioaed above), glass, cloth and other commodities from 
Spain. 

hVoui the foregoing iiceonntK of the early trade between 
Manila and Japan it is clear that much information must 
have been obtained on both sides regarding tbs resources 
of the two countries. The Spanish drgw most of their in* 
formation, no doubt, by way of Macao, and from the Spanish 
prieifa who J'cfliileil in Jnpan and who were in frc<iuent 
«<<)mmnnication witlt that eity. In 1569 Marcelo Antaldo, 
A priest, wrote a memorial settiug forih bis doirc to go 
from ^fenilo to Jai>an. TIo proposed to build a vessel for 
thi* voyage, wliich should last with j^ood weather fifteen 
or uxteeu days. Fi’oni tins roeuiorlnl we may eoiudude that 
hitheito no Spsnisb ship bad passe<l from Manila to Japan, 
but that the trade >viia entirely eaiTlcil nn by the Japanese 
vessels. Ansaldo visited Ja]ian aud lias left iia a in&p now 
“in thf‘ National Library et Jladriil. 
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During tiluse e&ri}' years of oocnpation tiio Spauisli M ere* 
DO donbt too ooQupied iu pacifyiug the uatlves of the ul¬ 
terior and establishing themselves, to thiuk much of other 
expeditions, military or othetMise, to otlier lands- From 
the various reports of Legaspi from the time of his arrival 
until Jiis death, and the reports of his successors wo learn 
that every opportunity u'as taken to learn the resources of 
their neighbours. The fame of the Spanish and their settle¬ 
ment In Manila hniX also naturally been carried both to 
China and Japan and in the year 1574 we find the Spaniards 
hard pressed by the attack of the Chinese pirate Limahon 
and his lieutenant Sioco, a Japanese. This espediticoi arriv¬ 
ed at Oorrejidor at the mouth of the Bay of Manila on 
Kovember 23. 1574, and consisted of sixty-two vessels with 
1,300 M'Omen, tM’O thousand soldiers, sailors, artillery, ate. 
Limahon ordered Sioco to land with 600 men to attempt a 
surprise. Sioco lauded at Parenaque by mistake and was 
discovered when morching aloug the shore to Manila by the 
natives, who, imagiiiing it to he one of the periodical des¬ 
cents of the Moros the south, notified the Spaniard!^ 
according!}*. The Spanish, however, did not believe the news 
fti»d allowed Sioco to.march up to the gate near the Master 
of the Camp’s house before taking alarm. The Chinese 
surrounded the house, and the Master of the Camp’s wile 
coming to the window and thinking they were natives shont* 
ed, “Co, dogs, for to-day you v?ni all die.’' This speech 
was translated to Sioco who wss greatly enraged and or¬ 
dered the house to be burned. Sioeo, after killing the 
Master of the Camp, advanced against the city, but the 
Spaniards had ntilised the moments g^ed by his delay to 
man the walls and Sioco was forced back to rejoin Limahon 
at Cavite. After three days a further attack was delivered 
by Sieeo, but he was killed in the attempt Limahon then 
retired to Paranaqno, where he re-embarked and sailed to 
Lingayeo wbenco he was finally dislodged by the Spanish 
in 1575. A large part of his troops seem to have stayed 
behind and intermarried with the natives. It is their des¬ 
cendants to whom Father Malnmbres refers in bis work 
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jQeutioned above. It U also to be noted that tie Bpimisn 
ivere aasisted by dbiaose mca*ofwar sent in Boarcb of 
Limahon by the Viceroy o£ b'ukien. The next few yeais 
were doubtless passed by tUo Spaaisb in quietly pacifying 
the surrounding country, Hlthough duviog the adoiiuistre- 
tion of Haldonaldo, a proposal was sent home to Spain to 
fit out an expedition to conquer China and Japan. This 
proposal shows us how uneerUin and unreliable the i&* 
formation received regerding those two Kmpires must have 
buou, lu the year 1082 wv find the first colUsion betwen 
tlu* Bpauiards and the Japsueav. The Governor General, 
Don Gou2u1o Kouquillu, received nswa from the north that 
a body of Japanese had arrived with twenty six vessels imdci’ 
Taifusa and had landed in tbe mouth of the river 
ill spits of tlip spirited opposition of the natives. ]lon<)uil 1 o 
iiiuuodiately recognised the uocesuty of dislodging thvm and 
despatched Don Pablo de Carrion to tbo fiortli in a galley 
with a hundred soldiers. 'With this expedition wind two 
Fathers^ Fi'aneiseo Hodrigiiex of the Franclseau Order and 
Fatlior Christoval de Salvatierra of the Dominican Order. 
The fomor has left us a detailed acooiuit in the Chronioles 
of his Order. 

Onrrion arrived at the port of ilolitmo hi Augunt IQdf. 
where he received roinforcemeuts. On arriving at Capo 
Boxeador in the extreme north of Luzon, he luet one of the 
Jepaneee vessels, attaoiced it and after a desperate fight 
succeeded in capturing it. The valour of the Japueso 
and their double-handed swords seem to have excited the 
admiration of the Spanish. Carrion then ronuded the capo 
and aided by a fc^ entered iho river Cagayen and landed. 
Tht Japanese, howevci*, had received news of liis emning 
from members of the crew of the captured vessel who had 
managed to escape by awiiambg. Taifasa immediately led 
hia men to the attack of the Spanish, who had entrenched 
themselves. Twice the Japanese delivered an aasauU even 
seizing the barrels of the Spamsh guns with their hands. 
Both limes they were repulsed by means of artillery and 
so great was his loss in the second assault that Tufuaa 
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ombarked bis men and &AiI«d away. Xews of the victory 
was sant toHau^nlllo, wlio, realising the importanco of hold* 
iog Cagayan in force, ordered Carrion to remain and found 
a city. There seems to be some doubt as to the name given 
to it; some Spanisli writers mention it as Mueva Segovia 
winch is now the name of the province. The city was most 
probably on tho site now oeonpied by X/alloc or Laoa^. This 
cncoiiDter must havr brought home to the Spaniards the 
necessity of seeming the eomitry from aucU raids and inva* 
siona. thtring the nest few years every effort was made to 
fortify hlunila, Cebu and otlter positions in the Islands. In 
lo33 a strong memorial was forwarded to the Conncil of the 
ln<Ucs in Madrid recommending the cstablisliment of a feet 
in order to prot«*ct the northern shores of Lusou (ie. Cagayan) 
from the raids of the Japanese. At tho same tune the Danish 
•mithondes in Manila took the precaution of estabbshiug 
tbu Cliinesif and Japanese is separate districts outside the 
'City. 

The first mention of the Japaii''Se district of Dilao we 
find iu the Uhronielc of the hVaJicisoan Order in 1385, but 
doubtless the district was established a year or two before, 
as in their history the fathers mention it as ebeady built 
and xuicler their spiritual charge. A considerable number 
of Japanese must bave been at various times left beliiud by 
the trading vessels from Japan. From a paragraph in the 
Jesuit father Chiriuo’s history publislied in lb04 (Father 
Ohirino was in Hmila from 1590 to 1602) it would appear 
that the Japanese before they were cou^ned to the district 
“of Dilao lived in tl»e Chinese district, TIu- paragraph is 
^s follows: 

“The (Ihiuese, Japanese, Mahicos and l^isayans have 
established in ibis dly near our bouse h ((uartcr of their 
“‘own, which at that time was iu charge of the Society; 
“and oar Father's administered the Sacramt^uts to them and 
• flibir familici meluding their women ami servants.” 
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We we, howevep> th&t on the estftbUsbmont o£ tho Pis- 
Xrict of Diiao, the spiritual ebarge was, for some reason not 
explained in the chrooieJe of the Francisean Fathors, refused 
by tlie Jesuits. It is probable that the Fraueiacaus bad 
already built a ehvuch in Diiao and established tlienselTsa 
there before there was any question of Japanese converts 
and their disposal This would appear so because the drst 
Japanese Christians uontloned as arriving in Manila are 
thoso who wore in 1535 plsced in charge of the Franeiseans 
aocording to the account in their chronicle, which is as fob 
Iowa.— 

''About this time, towards the end of 1585, the Order 
''began to reap the first fruits of the seeds sown in Japan 
'' by Father Juan Pobre by his religiotif life. For it happen* 
*'cd that a vessel of considerable size with many Japanese 
"<?liristians on board sailing for Manila with horses, corn, 
'*flour and other coenuoditios for trade in these islands wu 
"shipwrecked on the coast of Cagayan In a funoua stem; 
"and of all the rest romsinuig thevo, only tsn arrived is 
"Manila with the news of their )nisfortune and h eking as* 
’'sietance." 

Tlw ('hronicle eoutinurs to relate that the Governor, 
SiuuiBgo do Vera, ordered help to be sent. Tbs rost of the 
Chiletiane were brought to Manila and wore at first placed 
in the Chinese ;wrtdH (distriot), but being Obristiaos they 
ware afterwards at the request of the Frsnciacau Fathers 
moved to Diiao and left in their clierge. These fsets would 
go to prove that Diiao was not ongiiiolly plecud upart for 
the Jap&ueso, but as indeed is nioutionod elsewhere in the 
Fraueiscan Chronicle^ their convent in Diiao was founded 
by that order for the conversion of heathen uativea (milelea 
natural es). 8iuee tlic establishment iu Diiao of the above* 
mcu^oncil Japauese* Chriatians the whole district was then 
^ven up to thu Japanese. Morgans account of DiUo is as 
follows:— ' 

"There ai*e generally some Japanese, both Christian and 
iTifidel, ill Manila. Tliese are left by the veasela from Jap^. 
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They have their special settlement and location outside the 
city between the Sangley Parian and tho suburb of La^io, 
near the monastery of La Oaudelaria. There they are 
dirceted by religious of S. hVaDoia by meaus of iuterpreters 
whom the Fathers keep for the purpose. They are a spirited 
race, of good disposition and brave. They wear tlieir own 
costume, namely, kimonos of coloured silks and cotton, 
reaching halfway down the leg and open in front; wide short 
drawers, close fitting half*boots of leather, and shoes like 
sandals with the sola of well*woven straw. They go bare¬ 
headed and shave the top cd the head aa far back as tho 
crown. Their back hair is long and fastened upon the skull 
in a graceful knot. They carry their catang large and 
small in the belt They have scant beards and are a race 
of noble bearing and behaviour. They employ many cere¬ 
monies and eourtesies and attach much importance to honour 
and social standing. They are resolute in any necessity or 
danger. 

Those who become Christians prove vory good and are 
very devout and observant in their religion for only the 
desire of salvation incites them to adopt mir religion, so 
that there are many Christians in Japan. Accordingly the^* 
return freely and without opposition to their own country. 
At the most there are about 500 Japanese in Manila for they 
do not go to other parts of the Islands; consequently very 
few of them usually remain in the Islands. They are treated 
very cordially as they are a race that demand good treat* 
ment, and it is advisable to do so for tbe friendly relations 
between the Islands and Japan.” 

This account of Morga who was in Manila from 1595- 
3603 and whose work was published in 1609 is very interest¬ 
ing but in some points difficult to recoueiU with the facts 
mentioned by Foreman. For inatance he states that they 
do not go to other parts of the Islands, whilst Foreman 
has it that the Japanese were spread over Laguna and 
Pongasioao and had a settlement at Taal adding that the 
present Tagal<^ are partly descended from Japanese. It 
is more than probable that the presence of the Japanese 
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io Cdgayaa in the early yeara af Spanish oouupntion and 
which i» undeniable, alarmed the Spanish anthorltiee to sueh 
an extent that they drove out the Japanese as f er *5 poaeible 
from the provinces and only peimitted them to I'cmain in 
M amiifl, iD their ovm district, where tliey could be hept 
under obiorvation. 

\7e have seen that several Christian Japanese arrived 
from J^an in 1585. In 1587 another vessel arrived with 
•others heeded by one Cabriel. The arcivsl of Gabriel and 
hia companions, whom he binisvU converted eu route, is 
chronicled by both Pathov Chiriao and Father 0*olia in their 
reapeotivo histories. A epeoial service was held in the church 
of the Jesuits, the Uiehop Salazar himself assisting at their 
baptism. In reference to the arrival of these Japauetc 
Christians I would mention the existence in the N*ational 
library of Madrid of a letter aiguccl by llisUop SaUsar 
(Salasar became Bislicp in 1581), and also by Gabriel and 
hia companions eontaining a very interesting description of 
Japan together with h rough map niado by the Japanese 
themselves, who added the uaiuvs of the proviuocs ii) Japa* 
uese and io the map iuserted the uames of the prcvlueee io 
“kaus.*’ Their own nimes, too, arc signed in Japanese, 
Prom tbo foregoing then wc conclude that the Spsniaiu afuw 
asserting their authority, permitted the yesrlj’ trucling vessels 
from Japan to eoatiuuc and to leave behind Japaueso who, 
'together with those Japanese Christians mentioned above, 
dwelt in Dilao where they were under the charge of the 
Fronciseta Fathers. In the year 1090. the date of Governor 
‘General Pedro Gomel’s adniinistratioit. wu And iiccordiiig to 
HU account in hlorga that the relatiena between the Spanisb 
and Japanese were becoming strained- Morga wTites as 
follows 

During Gomez Peres’s admiuistvation the velaUons 
and peace oxialing between the Japanese and Spanish began 
-to become strained; for hitherto Japanese vessels had gone 
from the port of Nangasaqui to Jlauila for some years ladeu 
with their flour and other goods, where they bad been kiodly 
n'ceeived and despatched.’' 
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On the' part of the Japanese, no docbt, they found th& 
restrictions which the Spanish were forced to put on them, 
irksome. The Spanish, learning more and moft from the 
fre^juent riaits of the Japanese of the might of Japan, where 
at the tme Hideyoshi waa at the height of his power, were 
greatly alarmed for the safety of Manila and were iuclined 
rather to tighten than loosen tlie restrictions. Moreorer 
Hs we learn from one of tlie reasons put forward by a 
CoimciJ, summoned in Manila iu 1680, against an indemnity 
to be giTen to the Japanese for the destruction of a Japanese 
Teasel by the Spanish in Siam, the piratical expediti<His to 
the n<u*th of Cagayan bad by no means ceased with the 
repolse iu 15S3 of Taifusa, bnt such expeditious bad often 
come down and interfered with the natiTcs and vessels 
trading to Manila. All this naturally eaosed the Spaniards 
coQsideTable anxiety and compelled them to regulate tlie 
comings and goings of tliu Japanese ^vith great rigour. 

News of llie dtmgs in hfanlla was of course carried to 
Hideyoehl by the trading vessels and doubtless he waa well 
informed of the efforts of the Spanish to check the Japanese. 
One J&pdueee, Haradn Qiiiemon, who had already been in 
Manila, repeatedly urged ou Hideyoshi the necessity of 
attacking Manila. Hideyoshi bims fi f to<^ was p^haps glad 
to find an occupation for bis troops and accordingly in 
1592 he despatched Harada with a letter to Gomes demand¬ 
ing the submissiou of the Philippines to his suserainty. Tiie 
reason given for demanding this snbmlssioii was doubtless 
based on the form^ activi^ of his uarionaW in the Islands, 
their d^eat in the Cagayan Eiver and subset^nent gradual 
expulsiim. For more recent causes he had only to complain 
of the treatment of tie Japanese in their quarter in JlauilH 
BJid t]i<> edicts of Gomes. 

The arrival of Harada as Ambassador from Japan causi'd 
the Spaniards no little alarm. Rumours of the nxight of 
Hideyoshi aud bis foreigu wars had filtered down to the 
Philippijiefi and they knew the warning was »ot one to be 
disregarded. At any moment a fleet from Japan might 
deliver au overwhelming attack. Tlie Spanish were at 
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this time &l 80 invoWed in a quarrel with tk« Portuguese at 
Macao besides being occupied with the preparation of an 
expedition to ttiaiii and Coohin China. There remained, 
only 000 course to take.. The Lord of Japan must be 
paciifed and put olf. Accordingly the Governor addrewed 
a reply to Hideyoshi setting forth the might and power of 
his sovereign PJulip the Second and atatmg that although 
his ioatructiona prohibited him from aeknotriedging any 
claim of euzerainty he vaa moet willing and desiroua of 
opening up trade with Japen. The reply was sent by 
h'ather Juau Cobo» but the vessel carrying the embassy waa 
>vrecked in ITormoaa. 

The Spanish after detpatehing tlKiir reply made avory 
effort to put the city iu a state of defence aud to get rid of 
the Japsaesc. Some were persuaded to accompany the 
oxpeditiou to Uambodia niid I'oeliiu Oliins in lAOu. Othera 
^vore returned iu tlie amb«MBdor*s voasols to Japan. The 
number of Japaneso in Muni la at this time must Have been 
fairly large. We have no exact flgtires. but the following 
oxtraota give on idea. A witness iu Manila wrltos in 1593. 
‘*As ] understand, there are ^ree bimdrsd or moru Japa* 
nese here end cno hundred and fifty cane in the Ambas 
sador’s sli ip." .V ii otlie r wi tnoss aays.' * t li >d t wo ot h<<r vvnol n 
ore about to come hero (to Manila) now. Boforv the coning 
of the Japanese* this year (i.e.Harada) there wore four hund¬ 
red Japanese horo. These two vessels have brought almost 
three hundred and anoUior three hundred will come in the 
ships that AVI' coming. Therefore much caution rniist bo 
employed.'’ 

In the meantime whilst the S|>aiiish were jrropariitg in 
Manila. Hideyoshi had decided on the expulsiou of the friars 
from Japan and in 1596, most of them were oruciiiod at 
Nagasaki. Tu the same year occurred the wreck of the 
gaUeod San Felipe and its eonHaeatiou by Hideyoshi. News 
of both these occurrences arrived in Manila in the following 
year 1597, and tho Oovemor, Lou Pranasco Tello, dotermin- 
cd to send another embassy to Japan asking for the bodies of 
the martyrs and compensation for the loss of the "San 
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li'elipe.’' At the seme time an offer to open permanent 
trade relations was to be made. The ambassadoTB were Don 
Lnia Navarrete Fajardo and Diego de Sosaa, a Portuguese 
gentleman. Many rich presents accompanied the embassy 
including an elephant Don Luis arrired at Hirado in 
August 1697. Hideyoehi waa well pleased with the eni* 
bassy, especially with the elephant, which he came out to 
see in the cour^ard. The chronicle relates that on tlic 
appearance of Taikosanm the elephant went down on its 
knees three times and trumpeted loudly. Hideyoehi in hia 
reply excused tiie confiscation of the **San Felipe” citing the 
laws of his kingdom that all weeks and their contents be- 
longed to the Ltmd of Japan- As for the friars he explained 
that they had done much harm in his country, teaching the 
people false doctrines and he asked that no mc^e be sent, 
Knally be promised a continuance of cwomerce and ar¬ 
ranged for the shipment of the bodies of the martyrs. 

During the stay of the embas^ in Kyoto ilie same 
Harada who came to Manila as ambassador still nrged on 
Hideyoshi tlie necessity of attacking Manila. .ConsequentJy 
the ejnbeaey, though in a measure successful in rceoviiiug 
the martyrs, left a doubt in the minds of the Jipaniavds its 
to Hideyoshi's real inteataons- Ih>n Luis hiuieelf died in 
Nagasaki but the remainder of the embassy ivturned safely 
to Manila with tbe bodies of the martyrs, where they wei'e 
received in soleuni state and a specinl service was held in 
their honour in the Jesuit cliurcb. T]ic Spanish continued 
tbeir preparations to meet the invasion, which it was feared 
Harada would persuade Hideyoshi to make. Morga writes 
^ follows:— 

“TVueting to time for thu remedy, th<«.\' so disposed 
•affairs in ManiU that they might be ready for oaj* future 
emergency- They sent the Japanese who had settled in 
Manila—and they were not few—back to Japan anckmade 
those who came in merchant ships give up their weapons 
until tbeir return. which they ciideavouved to hasten as 
much as possible, but in othci* respects they treated them 
hospitably.” 
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AJflo, fts in a JetUr written to Manila by tlie martyred 
friars before their execntioo, it waa stated that Taikosama 
intended to occupy Formosa as a means to conquer the 
Philippines, ships, under Bon Juan de Camusio, were sent 
to rcomnoitre that Island in. order to be the first in the 
field. Finally an embassy left Manila in 1698 to the Vice* 
roya of Canton and Chincbso to warn them of Eideyoshi's 
intentions and su^gcstin^ that they should combine with 
the Spanish to avert the common danger. Nothing,, how¬ 
ever, came of the embassy and in the same year Eideyoshi 
died, thus removing the danger of sny immediate attack. 
How near this attack came to be a reality we learn from 
the Chroniele of the Franoiioan Order, which relates that 
in 2597 Harads was actually appointed to tho omomand 
of an expedition but that the expedition sever came to a 
head through tJio iueoupotonoy of llarade himself. 

For tlio next two or three years we find no spooisl men¬ 
tion of Jspsneic affairs. From ths largo niunbor of Jaiut- 
nese mentioned as in Manila in 1908 wo can conclude tliat 
the trading vessels from Nagasaki conUnusd their visits and 
that many Japansss remainsd behind. In 1600 ou earth¬ 
quake was fsU in I^fanils destroying tho Cathedral and tho 
Jesuit Church. In the following year a still more violent 
earthquake practically destroyed tlxe towu. In 1609 or 
1994 (some authors say IfiOfi others 1604) ooourred the first 
uprising of tho Chinese or Ssugleys as they were called by 
the Spanish. This uprising was mily put down with the 
assistance of tho cTapaueae who numbered some eight hund¬ 
red. This is uot the only instance of the Japaneic mid 
Spaniards fighting side by sidr. Japancar wore included in 
the expedition of Boamatinas to the Moluccas and also as¬ 
sisted the Spanish in Cambodia in 1603 wlioro the dpnniah 
expeditiou came near to being annihilated and was only 
saved by the arrival of Japanese vessels from Japan, lu 
1606 the Spanish again began to put restrictions on the 
Japanese remdents in Bilao. As will be seen from the fol¬ 
lowing extract fi'oin tho *‘B&ws regarding Sangleys,’' dated 
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1606 , the numbev of J^antse had reached ataming 

prc^^or^ona. , _ .. 

'•It is adTisaWe for the aecohty of the city of MamU 
that the Qumber of the Chinese do oot exceed 6,000. • take- 
wise it i8 adTisaWe that there ahoald not he so many dape- 
neee in thst city for they ali-eady exceed 3,000 etc/’ 

In 1606 ft Japanese rebellion broke out The Qovemw 
was away on an expedition to the Moluccas and the city was 
therefore hut scantily defended. By the osaisUnce of the 
wieaU the Japaneec were pacified. 3Iorga relates that the 
Japanese wm* enraged at fhe attempt of the Cotmeli which 
goremed during the Oevemor’s absence to embark them 
Mid send them away. Father Concepcion has it that the 
immediate couimeucement of the fight was a (iuarrcl be* 
tween a Japanese and a Spaniard. The latter finally atfu^ 
the Japanese and immediately the supporters of both to<* 
to «TB8. A priest succeeded in quieting the Japanese and 
tha Spanish withdrew into the city. Oa the next day 

Japanese seeing the preparations and artiUary of the Spanish 
agreed to give up their anus. During that night, however, 
a house in the Japanese quarter caught fire and the Japa* 
immediately accused the Spanish of disa rmiug them 
with the intentiou of burning their district. A Jesuit a g ^ 
managed to quiet the Japanese. The danger to the city 
must have becu great and had the Japanese attacked on 
the previous day it is possible that ilanila would have been 
Racked. In the next year 1607 the Japanese again rebelled. 
Uut this tiiae the Governw: had returned and tho Spanish 
attacked them in their quarter, defeated them and burned 
the district. Many were embarked on vessels and sent 
back to Japan, and the Japanese, says Concepcion, were 
forbidden to r<*ride in Manila. This prolnbitimi could never 
have been enforced as in the ensuing year we have frequent 
mention of tbom and their quarter of Dilao, 

In the ni^'anwhile lyeyasu Tokwgawa, known to the 
j^panish as Deifnaams, had risen to power in Japan. lu 16(^ 
Tyeyasu desprtched an embassy to Manila for the purpose 
of opening up trade. Among other things he requests that 
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(CsrpealerR mighc b« tent tc» teach shipbuitdi^g aud <^of8 
.ports in the Kwanto for tlio lacility of Spfiniah veieeU. Now, 
hitherto, the great scextrit/ of the Spanish in Manila had 
.rested largely on the igooranee of the Japanese in ship* 
balding. The Governor therefore seat an eyiaive reply 
.prominsg the despatch of a vessel to trade, bat refusing the 
loan of carpenters unless sanctioned by the Vicer^ of 
Mexico. At the asjne time a letter waa B«it to Fra GeroxnSLO 
ide Jeans, who w*aa at lyeyasu’s court and who bad been 
instminental in the despatch of the Japanese embassy, wan¬ 
ing him not to pronusu such facilities to lyeyasu. The 
Japdiiese Ainbassador Ohikugo to wiiccu the roply was en¬ 
trusted was wrecked in Formosa aud lyeyasu beeomiDg Im- 
patient at his non-avhvsl despatched FVa Gerenimo de Jesus 
iiiusclf to Manila. The Spanish Governor renewed bis pro¬ 
mise of a yearly ship to the Kwaiito sml in 1003 Father 
(Jeronimo sailed in tUv '^Santiago cl Meuor’* with a cargo 
«of redwood, deerskins, raw silk ste., for the Kwauto. Owing 
:to stress of weather the vessel >vaa forced to put into llixado 
whence messages and presents were aunt to lyeyasu explain¬ 
ing ths ocourrttce. At about the same time, euoouragsd by 
the i*f‘port of Geronimo, more piicsts sot out for Japan in the 
Japaijcav vessels lying in iho harbour, which, Morga tells ui, 

< continued to amve from Nagasaki with flour. In 1602 the 
galWon ‘'Espintu Santo’* from Mexico to Manila was forced 
into Hirado whence she escaped with gieat <^fdcnlty. Com- 
plaints were made and lyeyasu in the hope of. resuming 
trade relations between ^faiula niid the Kwanto, had the 
offonderB punished. 

Tile arrival of further missiouariea iu Je^isn caused 
lyeyesu in 1605 to send another letter to Don Pedro dc 
AenuA the Governor, requesting him to forbid them to depart 
Hud agaiu staiting his desire for trade and complaining of the 
noD-appearanee of a vessel in tho Kwanto. The following 
•extract from a report from the Cooscil of the Indies,'pre- 
Heated to the King of Spain, dated hfadrid, 3lBt of March 
1607, tbrows li(^ xa the apparently halfhearted attempts 
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Sp&niah to open a real trade and tbeir attitude towards^ 
lyeylaau:.. ' 

^ those Islands (PbiUppines) it appears of the great- 
es^'ScdfioWaace that this conmaee (with Japan) be intro- 
ddeed and preserved^ because, besides the provision of the- 
hle£esVd goods, it is well to keep the King of J^an friendly 
by tlM sneana. For if it were not so he woidd be the greatest 
coehiy> that could be feared on aceount of the number and 
size oi his dominioiis and the valour of the people therein, 
beyond compariswi the bravest in aU India as has 
been experienced in the aforesaid Islands sometimes, with 
pirates who have overrun the coast, doing great harm and 
hindering the commerce of other nations.’^ 

' This would allow that the Spanish only maintained a 
semblance of trade to please lyeyasn and indeed from a long 
'arg t nn g at laid before the !Sng of Spain seme few years 
later, in 1619, it is clear that the direct trade between Japan 
and the Philippines was by no means profitable to the Span¬ 
ish. In 1609 Philip the Third published * ‘The Laws regard¬ 
ing Navigation and Commerce,” Law 2 of whicli runs:— 
•'The trade, commerce, and navigation from the Philip¬ 
pi^ to shall be made by the dtisena of the f»iner 
Islands and the Japanese aball not be allowed to go to the 
Islands.” 

, ]rhe object of this was no doubt to reduce the numbers 
of Japanese in Manila, who, in spite of the prohibi^on issued 
against their residenee in 1607, still came and settled in 
DUab in large numbers. Fernando de los Rios Ooronel in 
9 report in 1619 ur^g reforms in the Philippines mentiems 
that ”already 3,000 Jap^ese reside in Manila, which is thus, 
endangered.”-'' In a certain measure also the refusal to allow 
Japanese to trade to Manila wonld please lyeyasu, aa he, in 
his letter of 1605, had pwdested against the resideneo of 
his subjects in Manila. 

In 1611 lyeyaro, perceiving that the Spanish did not 
intend to supply hie wants and abrined at the increasing 
luimbcr of priests in Japan and the couscouent rapid spread. 
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of Ohrutianity, ordered the evictioo of all miaai<m&riea from 
Jepan and the aupprosaion and expnlaicui of all Christiana 
iinleaa they changed tbeir fiuth. ^he period from 1611 in 
Japan is ono of continual pereeoutiou of tbo Cliristians, manj: 
of whcm, however, came down to the PbiUf^mca. In 161i 
H vessel arrived at Manila from Nagasaki with some three 
hundred Japanese Christians including Don Junto Takayaaa. 
called Uoandouo and several Japsncfle fathers. .All were 
well received by tho Spanish apd, lodged iu the city. Father 
Colin has left us a detailed account of Takayama's life. 
Takayauia was of gi^eat Bsaistance to the fathers in the 
oarly days of Christianity in Japan, but afterwards he fell 
ittto disgrace with both Uidoyoslu and lyoyaau. Cooae* 
<lUently be was banished in 1614 to Manila mth allhis family. 
He died in 1615 and was buried iu the Jesuit Church at San 
Miguel. With Takayama had come several Japeneto ladies, 
also Christians, wlio were lodged in San Miguel. They died 
at various dates, tho last in 1655, being buried with others 
in tlm San Migoel CKuich. Father Colin relates that the 
Japanese in Manila among whom all bad worked (Attended 
her funeral in large numbers. This proves that although in 
1640, the Japanese were banished officially they did not oeaso 
to arrive and live in Uaulla, 

From 1614 the Japanese Christians evicted from Japan 
continued to arrive is small nninbers and all were receuved 
by the Spanish and settled outside the city walls. In that 
year, too, Silva, the Governor, formed a new expedition to 
the Moluccas of which, ho mentions, the .Tapancie from 
Manila formed a third of his forces. The parishes where 
these Japanese wore lodged arc mcntiouc<i by Archbishop 
Serrano in 1621 in bis report to the King of Spain, which 
runs:— 

**In tbe parochial churclt of Santiago and in the villages 
of Dilao and San ^liguel, whidi arc suburbs of Manila and 
in the port of Cavite, most of the Japanese in these Islands 
are instructed. Some of than are ntarried, and althongh, 
because ^ey are* a people who go to end from their own 
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Muntro' they have no fined inamber, at present there are 
more than fifteen hundred Ohriatiana.” 

Further ou in his report Serrano speaks of a to^iUl 
und» the oarfi of the order of St. f^cis at 500 paces from 
tie walls of Manila, where from 100 to 150 sick were cared 
f<tf. This hospital was doubUeas for Japanese as the hos¬ 
pital for Chinese in Binondo was founded by Benavides la 
13g7 and placed in charge of the Dominicans. 

The above proves that in spite of the apparently strained 
rdatione between tie Spanish and lyeyasu, Japanese con¬ 
tinued to pass to and fro between Nagasaki and Manila. 
Tie Spanish, as seen by various letters in from the 
Governor to the King, still fearpd Japanese invaeious. In 
the aame year an attempt was made by Don Fernando de 
Silva to reopen official relations with lyeyaro. The negntia. 

however, feU througi. Silva Umaelf was then sent 
to help the Portuguese in Macao against the Dutch, who to¬ 
gether with the English had begun to menace both Macno 
and tie Hiilippines, This expedition, which also included 
Japanese, touched at Siam where it was overpowered and 
Silva was killed. In the same year, alarmni by the danger 
from boUi'tho Dutch and English and the large number of 
Japanese who, says Serrano, then nunAered 3,000 and were 
in tie habit of giving inform ation to the English and Dutch, 
the Governor of the Riilippincs, Don Alooso Fajardo de 
Teaca, expelled many Japanese. It was also In 1621 that 
the Spanish began to think seriously of occupying Formosa 
to guard, says Fajardo, in a letter in December of that 
year, the Japanese trade, whioh waa menaced l>y English 
and Dutch vessels whicli fitted out in southern ports of Japan, 
In 162S the “Alcalde Major*’ of CagnyaJi was ordered to 
arm two galleys and other boats, to proceed to Formosa 
and to fortify himself in Tamaui, which is neareat to Cagayan. 
This move was to pro^ the Islands againat the Dutch, 
who had already settled in Tainan, opposite to Tanchuy, 
with the avowed purpose of mastering the Chinese com- 
roerce. & 1526 the Spanish found it necessary to send a 
larger force to occupy Formosa to protect their Chinese and 
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Jap&aede trad«. The Spe^iuh were m Fonoose from 1626> 
1042. It ifl mUrestinff ^ £»m doenisenu in the po*> 

seosion of the D<»uni<nuu in Manii&, th^t much CbrieUan 
work WAS done in FormMa bj Japaaaie prieete from MaaiU. 
Ofto, by name Tomas Naqnii made an espedi^<A to the 
X/oecbooe. In 1$29 the Ihateh >t44nipy^ii to driTo out the 
Spaniab, but were defeated. Thdt final effort, however* in 
1$42, WM aueceeaful. The lou of Fonnoea waa felt keenly 
by Ute Spanieh, ae by their ocsupadon they had* aa expected, 
obtained a Urge ehare of the Obineae and Japaiaeie trade 
with Mncao. lu oonueotiou with thia ccoupatiM) of For* 
mosa many similar words in that iaUnd and Lu^on ars to 
be noted. Aparri in Luson* Taparri in FormoBa* Talibongf 
in Luson, Aliben in Formosa, Kscaya and Btsay, Palaaan 
and Paloan. 

In 1626 during a visit of the Spanish to Slam, a Japa- 
nsM vessel also pnt in and was for soms reason attacked 
and hurst by tbe Spanish. .Tbo Spsnish in 1629 sent to 
Nagasaki offering reparation for the dead, if the Japanese 
would open a regular traffic again. No reply wm received 
and rt was determined, in a sounsil beld in Manila, to do 
nothing further. Tho council gave as their reasoDS for 
offering no furtlier rv]>ai’ation tbe followiugs^ 

*'Thu8 it is believed that these Islands have an especial 
reason to consider themsolves sggrieved by Japan. 1st. 
Because the Japanese have prohibHsd commerce without 
other reason than the faith, and that whh so great severi^ 
that a ship which sailed secretly from the districts of Ariuaa 
and Omura for these Islands having put back and the 
Japanese ascertaining whither it was bound, the loss of many 
lives sod tbe most cruel injuries tc the Christian people 
there resulted. 2ud. Because the Japanese refused to re< 
c^ve the uubaasadors who were sent from here in order 
to bring about peace end harmony betw'ceu these kingdoms. 
3rd. Because of the old time robberies which were made 
in the time of Taieoaama and by his order, of the goods of 
the galleon ‘*Sau Felipe” which put in at their coasts be¬ 
cause of bod weather—the Japanese laartyring on that oc- 
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cason the reUgious .of St., Francis who protested against 
the injustice} and Taifio declaring war against these Islands 
in the endeaTonx to make them wihutaiy, and ior eome 
years sending a number of ships to infest as they did, these 
coasts, and although peace was made afterward in the time 
of Daifu and commerce was reoiMied, still they never gave 
satiafaction for tbc wrong committed, nor did we obtain 
damages for it. Consequently as soon as the peace was 
broken, on account of l>8llu, and because they deprived us 
of commerce with them, it appears that they again renewed 
the past insults and that they are vigorously demanding 
their right of procuring redress. 4th. Because from the 
time when our ships put in at Japan ami the Japanese had 
ncirs of the richness of tliese IsJauds, tliey have always fried 
to conquer them, by endeavouring to get a foothold on the 
IsUad of Formosa, in order to make it a way-station for 
tile conquest of Luton. That has caused the Governor of the 
Philippines to make great eicpenditrires and vast prepara¬ 
tions during the past few years} and but recently it is 
learned that discussions of this kind are life in Japan and 
that their reason for not doing it (i.e. conquering the Is¬ 
lands), is not the lack of malice, bnt of power."' 

The Spaniah at this time, 1630, seem to have really ex¬ 
pected an invasion. The Portuguese, too, in Macao were 
Afraid of the Japanese avenging their injury on thorn by 
interfering with their commerce and accordingly they re¬ 
quested the Spanish in Manila to make good the loss of 
the above-mentioned vessel to the Japanese. This we see 
the Spanish refused to do unless the Japanese opened com-, 
merce with Manila and gave satisfaction for old wrongs. 
In 1630, says Father Concepcion, two Japanese vessels ar¬ 
rived in Manila, one from the Governor of Nagasaki and 
the other from the King of Sateuma. Their object was to 
spy out the city of Manila with the idea of vengeance for 
the loss of the Japanese vessels in the river of Siam. They 
were well received in Manila and at their public reception 
a grand military display was made'iu order to impress 
them ffrtli the futility of attempting the conquest of Manila. 
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Tli6 Spamah ovidently succeeded in their object, for the 
Japaoese made no atteupt against Manila and in the fol¬ 
lowing year, 1681, two vessels arrived to trade. In theo 
came the famons batch of lepers. It appears that Lyeyasn 
realised that the further persecution of the Chnstians, far 
from diininisliing their nuiaberi, only increased them by 
converts made through admiration of the manner in which 
tbe Christians bore their sufferiogs. Accordingly in spite 
of the advice of the Dutch, he gave orders to ship all Ohriat* 
isDS who refused to change their faith out of the country. 
^Co doubt in sending a batch of lepers to hlauila, lyeynsti 
thought to embarrass the Spanish and hoped that if they 
refused to receive them, Cbristiaaity would roosivs a severe 
check. The Spanish did not, however, fall into the trap, 
but received them as is shown by the following extract from 
the report of Den Juan Nino de Tavora, tlio Qovomov Gcn« 
oral at that time, dated July 168^. 

'Two ships oamo last year (i.e. from Jspau), to trade 
with this city of Manila. In those ships were sent 130 poor 
lepers exiled to these Islands, whom the heathen tried to 
make renegades to the faith of Christ (as many others have 
become); but their entreaties had no effect on those people. 
1 called a council of suto to determine wbethar these lepers 
should be received and in what manner they should be re¬ 
ceived. It was not because I hesitated to receive them; for 
eveu though they might fasten the disease cm me, I would 
uot dare to leave m jqjparcot Ohristiau in the sight of so 
many opposed to the faith, and in the face of iho persecution 
which has been raging in that kingdom. It was determined 
that they should be received immediately and taken straight 
to tlie church) and that they should be •welcomed, entertained 
and supported with the alms •which this conunnnity desired 
to apportion. A beginning has been made in collecting alms 
And a room has been arranged in the hospital o£ the natiTss 
where they are to be put.” 

' A Dwnmican father write* on tl»c same subject 
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^ ‘ They sent in thtss ship® a hundred op more Christiau 
lepers, who whnteTCr they did with them, would not abandon 
the taithi and is. order not to ataiu thwr catana, as they 

•with raeh people, they left them alive and exiled them to 
the Philippinea. Here they were kindly received—as was re¬ 
quired by Chpiatiaa piety and by the cause for which they 
had been exiled—without considering the affront >vhich the 
Japanese then^t to put ou us by sending the dregs of that 
kuigdom/' 

In 16S2 another vessel arrived bringing further Japa¬ 
nese including their wives and ehildren and agaiu in 16 && 
mention is made of the arrival of a large number of rioli 
eoDverted Japanese who had fled from the fierce periooutioua 
to which the Christians had been subjected in Japan. All 
these the Spanxab received and permitted to dwell in Manila, 
eith^ in San Miguel or Dilao. In 1640 further iutercourse 
w)th Japan was prohibited by the King of Spah. Kevsr- 
tholeas several friara at diflferent periods made efforts to 
penetrate the country; notably in 1677 by Fathers Praneiico 
de Juan and Alvaro de Joseph both of whom were killed 
iy the Chinese who offered to take t!tem. In 1712 a Japa¬ 
nese father applied <^&oially to the Governor of ^•agesakt 
for permission to enter but was informed that the edieta 
were still in force. A natter of interest is the ostabliab- 
ment in 162& in Manila by the Misericordia of a school to. 
teach cbildren of the Japanese oud Chioess. 

In oonnectioo with the residence of Japanese in Manila 
the following eases in the courts throw light ou their rela¬ 
tions with the Spanish and their traffic ia the Talands. In 
1416 a case was tried in the High Court (Beal Audieneia) 
against Qeneral Don Francisco do la Serua for excessive 
expenses on a voyage from Mexico (Nueva I^paiia) to 
Manila. The case has its interest because it mentions that 
the vessel called at Satsuma. In 1625 General Andres 
Perez Franeo is proceeded agunst for exacting coo real a 
mouth from Japanese shops in Cavite, of which he was 
Governor, hi another case in 1627 reference is made to, 
Capt, Joan Suion, Governor of ^e Japanese. From this 
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it would appear that tbe Japanese aa well aa the <Jbinete 
had their own special governor who was reaponaible t«t them. 
and their behaviom- In 1626 the High Cotirt haara aa: 
appeal fiw the court of the province of Pampanga. Pedro, 
Lcoa, a Japanefle, prooeeda agiuet Jliguel de Sosa for ill-, 
troatment of his 'vife ifaria (Joeia. ThU ii an indication 
that the Japaneec, if not legally %o, were uevorftn'leas at times 
j'eaident iu tho provincta. That they were prohibited ia clear 
from the caee in 1632, in itdiich tlie Alealde Major of La 
Jjugttna ifl cited as sending despatches to Munila without 
payment by the hand of a »Jnj)8iiv»o wlio camn deily from 
thu Lake of Lt^iuta to UauiU. Inatractiona arv sent to him 
* that the JapHiiesi>, Christiana or othern’iie, sre proliibitad by 
law from going to native village^ In 1633 we learn that a 
JHiMiiiese vf^ncl was in tlio Bay of Manila from a cue brought 
ugaiiiat the ('uptaih. In 1686 u umso was made out apdnat 
the Alcalde Major of Cagayan tor illogal trading and 
aeixm'o of goods from Chinese and Japanese ships visiting tim 
tSigayau coast. 

As stated before, trade between Japan and tho Philip* 
pi USB was forbidden iul640, and &o effort seems to have been 
made by tho Speaiili tliemielvei to carry it on. Japanese, 
however, occasionally arrived in Manila from shipwrecks, 
which would tend to show that their vessels came down to- 
the Philippines, if not to Manila. Father Conoepciou relate# 
how dftecn shipwrecked Japanese arrived in 1753 and wero 
taken charge of in Pilao by the Franciscans. Tbe Francia- 
cans obtained from the Government help towai ds their sup 
port, citing in their petition that help had been given in 
similar oases in 1693 and 1706. The same TOter mentions, 
the case of Don Juan Castaneda Oouraimo, a Japanese, who, 
with his companions was assisted by the Government until 
1762 when the last of them, Vicente Pimentel, died. 

The next iiuestioii to consider is: "What remains of this 
residence and trade of the Japanese are there to*day t Fore¬ 
man suggests that the Tagalogs axe descendants and it may 
be that they have Japanese blood. Father Malumhrea has 
it that the Bongotes have Japanese ancestors. Foremen 
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also Dentioiis a Japanese temple as Imvin^ aiisted, but I 
hftye been tmable to find any inojitioa o£ it and it fleems un¬ 
likely that the Spaniah, witli thu Wats so powerful, would 
bare ponoitted it. Aa regards tombs, we know that Taka- 
yama a nd bis companions as they died were buried in the 
Jesuit Ohurcli in San Mipiel. Tliia church was destroyed 
und 1 am infotmed that, when the Jesuits built their pre¬ 
sent church, many of the bodies found beneath the ruins of 
tbo former, were transferred to tlm cvypt of the present 
edifioe, and it may be, thueiorc, that Japanese remains ware 
brought with them. The Japaneso fathers were probably 
buried in the churches of the orders to whioh tliey belonged. 
The Japanese nuns of San hTiguel appear to have been buried 
in the parish ehurch of that village. The last died in 165$. 
The relics of the martyred Japanese Fatbers are preserved 
in the Franciscan Convent. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THE SWEET' 
POTATO INTO THE FAR EAST 

Bj Dr. Edmund Slmon—Nsguakl 

The problem whether the sweet potato.which is known* 
not only in America, but ia also widely diattibuted in the Far 
K»8t end the Soutli-SeA Iiiandi ie of American origin or 
not has not yet been wholly solved. The Euoyclopodier 
Dritannios* in regard to this question: ‘*Tho plant is 
not known in a truly wild’Btste, nor hss its origin been sa- 
cgxtaincd. 4 V de Candolle conoludes that it is iu all pro¬ 
bability of American origin, though dispvrscd in .Tspau, 
China, the South Sea lalaada, Australia, etc.; its migratiorts. 
arc only explained by him on geological grounds of ap' 
entirely bypothetioal oharacUr." The following paper wlU 
bring more ^ght on the question and may be able to confute* 
the theory proposed by A. de Candolle. It may bo meudou* 
cd in this conneotiou that Prof. B- H. ChembevUia has aU 
ready pointed out that the plant in question ie not indigunuus 
to Japan but has been introduced from China, the Looclioo* 
Islands acting aa mediators.’ 

This plant now cultivated over nearly all tjio Far East 
>vH8 introduced to China only about three hundred and twen¬ 
ty years ago and to Japan about two hundred and forty 
years ago after a long migration startiog probably from the 
middle part of the Western hemisphere. If the uudevdop* 
(hI means of communications prevailing in the beginning of 
the 17th Century be taken into oemsideration the rapid 
spread seems astonishing. 

j. Wnti fiCUim, Vol. XDC see under: Potato. 

». The Ludu Iilude end ;I8 Intalltaati. Jeunial ol Ihe Royal' 
Ge^raptUal Sotietf, Vol. V. p. 3ot. 
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Tile names giTeu to the plant by the Cbiueso and the 
Japanese prove clearly the fact, that it ia not an indigenous 
product of either country. The former call this kind of 
potato (batatia eduiis) expressly “fan-ehn” («»> meaning 
‘‘foreign tuber,” the latter call it “Kiukiu-inao” CH « ^ 
in the southern parts of Kaushu, or ”$atauma*imo” in the 
middle of Japan. In Rinkiu, the archipelago forming a 
long ehain of islands from Sinshiu to Formosa, the name 
^‘Kara-inio” OS 9*) or in the Okinawa dialect‘^KarS'inmu” 
—Chinese potato—preTaik. Analyzing these different de> 
signatioBS we can already discover some of the paths which 
the plant has followed in its migratiema. 

Howevei’, before turning to this subject we may first 
try to ascertain the country where the plant originated/ 
The name “Batata” points to the West-Indies as the word 
is said to be of Haytian origin.* From this we may assume 
that the plant originally came from the middle and southern 
parts of America, just as the ordinary potato (solanum) 
came from the Andes.’ The islands o^ Cuba and 11^^ were 
discovered on the first voyage to America by Christopher 
Columbus and it is not unlikely that the sweet potato was 
introduced to Spain by the discoverers about the end of 
the Idth Century. According to Chisholm* the Batata seems 
to have been known even la England in lo60. The Century 
Dictionary states that the word potato is generally to be 
understoed in the sense of eweet potato when used by Eng¬ 
lish writers down to the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Oerarde in a book (H^ball) published in 1636 writes: 
“Olusius callcth it Batata, Camotce, A motes, and Ignames: 

j. Aa Analysis of tbc S*v«t INitato by It. \V, vts published in 

Vol VI p. 349 of i 1 i« Ttessecions of tbc Asklic Society of Japan. 

4. StsodAni Dtctwmuy of Che lancue^e 190C (l''uiib & NVegnalls 

•Co., New York mil Loadoo): 'flic CcLtarj IHcdoTUTV pab, by T)i« Tines, 
LoodaQ; " Htytun (aUU, the nuBO of tbc snx«t potato.’* 

5. ibid, "is a nati«^ of (]ic Amies, particuisjly in I'bili and Pem fo 
y<«i* Mexico." 

6. Hndliook of CoRunmial Geography 1904, p. Sc. 
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in BofilBh Potfttoea, PoUtus a&d Pat&dcs.'^* From thin 
Motenco it is olear that the Spaniai'ds iatrodaced the pleat 
to Europe, as Oamotee is the Speuiah niroie for the sweet 
potato. 

The Philippine Islands were probably the first country 
in the Far Fhat into which the betata was imported. These 
islands were dlacovered in 1621 by Maeftlbaea, a Portusueae 
sublet engaged in Spanish service, on his iaznous cruiso 
around the world (1510*22). The Spaaiavds settled down in 
T/U20U, according to Che Olimetu Ming Annals (Ch. 328, P. 
ZI), d)OUt the eonuaeucement of tho Wan-li period (1678)* 
or aa the Spanish acoenmts stato more correctly in 1571. Tho 
Spaniards established a Nourishing trade with the Cbinese 
{>ort Hai>che&g, the inhabitants of whieh sent their junks to 
Manila.* The bulk of Chinese nicrohamlise, the chief artieles 
of which consisted of silk, pottery, aud motal*wareB, was 
transshipped to the ports of New J^pain and Per«> and these 
places becamu large markets for ('liiiiesc mAnofactares—a 
trade which was u source of imraanse profit to China.'* Wo 
find mention in a Japanese record, as will bo aeon later, of 
tho sweet potato being cultivated in Tjuxon at this time and 
it is sometliing more than mere assumption to say that the 
Spaniards introduced this plant to the Plnlippino Islands 
finding tlm subtropical climate and tho fertile soil suitable 
for its cultivation. Tliis assumption seems to me all the 
more ci*ediblo because (it is at tlie same time well established 
tliHt) at the aaiue time the Spaiunrds introduced a uuinher 
•of useful plants from the East into Ifoxico probably by way 


7. AIm tli4 fioluram “ vu proM)7 Brit iutrodDecd into Euiepc (rom 
tbe region of Quito by tho Spcouerdi, el*oui the middle of the eixieenth 
•Qeatujy. la 1586 It wu broc^t lo Eogbnd froco Vtrgiale, whofr, however, 
k ym pcoUbly derived from a Sfankh eourec.’' (CeniB’/ Uetionry). 

S. B. Lauftr, Tho Koltlione of ilu Citiuosc to the Utilippiire Tslaadi. 
SmlthMOiSQ UiMelkMOW ColleetKKU (Qinrlerly letue) Vnl, 50. Pul 9, p', 258, 
9. IbH. p. 27T- 
(O. l.c. 
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of the Pbilippmes." Why shoMid tUey not have brought 
over front America plants fit for cultivation in the newly 
aoquiied territory! Sinoe Spauuh records of the time are 
not at my di^oeal, it is impossible of course to prove exactly 
the actual truth of the presumption and I must leave it to> 
he made certain by further mvestigatioDS. Although not 
ftoquaiuted with the native language of Luaoo I was inform* 
ed by a friend who has been there for a couple of years and 
understands the language that there is no native tom given 
to tho sweet potato, but that they uae the Spanish exprossion 
"Camote/' another strong proot in favoor of the ^aniaida 
being the means of introducing the sweet potato. 

^e may now leave the unoeriain grounds of hypothesis 
and turn to the history of tUo introdnetion of tlie sweet 
potato to China. In volume IV. of the Okinawa^hi cjf M 
a.workcHapiled by T. lobiji (FHhiAV). a Japanese author, in 
the lOth year of Meiji (lfi78), we find a passage, preaumably 
taken from a Chinese lo^e, running as follows ‘' The 
'foreign potato* was a ;^oduct of the main island, Luaon. 
The islanders were forbidden to export the seeds to foreign 
countries." From this statement it is dear the Spaniards 
were of opinion that the awoct potato was a very valuable 
and rare plant at this time and that they tried to monopoliee 
the culture in order to retain a lucrative trade in tbo potato. 
Hed it been an indigenous product of the Fhilipplns Islands, 
the Chinese who had alrea^ settled there before the arrival 
of the Spaniards^' would have introduced the useful plant 
to China at an earlier time. On thia point the Okinawd-shi 
states expressly that the sweet potato was introduced tO' 
China in 1594, that is twenty'three years after the Spaniards 
had settled in Lusou, and then only by means of a fraud. 
"A man from Cli!c*an** of the Ming Empire, called Chen 


12. itriA p. sBj. T1 » quQt«d paper bf Dr. W*l(«r Hoegh -OrkB(e] 
Infieenea fat (Amerieen Authropologiat, tpee, pp. 66*74) vraj 

Inaecestble {or oie. 

' 1 *. p.33t): = 

tj. Uuier, ibid. pp. S57/$8. 

A place in F«fa*kia province, Ch‘uan<hou prefecture. 
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CboU'lung hml becu living a long time ax Lu 20 d engaged in 
eommerce. Having bribed the oativos he succeeded iu get¬ 
ting tlie seeds and planted them after his return Lome in 
the 22nd yeai* of Waali (ir)n+). This was the first time that 
Ibe foreign potato was planted iu China.A' farther 
reference helps to prove cleai’ly tJiat the sweet potato was 
unknown in Luxon before tho arrival of the Spaniards. We 
find the potato not yet meutioued iu a paaeage of tho ^liag 
Sbih (Cb. 323 1>. lla) which epeaks of the trade ar^cles be¬ 
tween China and the Pliilippine Islands. “Tlie native 
articles traded were cotton, cotton goods, beeswax, cocoanai 
and fine mate.’'"' TJierefore it seems without airy doubt 
that the Spaniards first introdueed the aweet potato to the 
Philippine Islands and that the Chinese did not know the 
plant previously as they would have if the plant were in¬ 
digenous for the Oiina-Philippiae trade was in existent e at 
an earlier date than the Spanish oceupatioii. 

On acconnt of deficiency of material 1 am at present 
unable to trace step by step the gradual spreading of the 
potato from the southern areas of Fuh-kien over the whole 
of China. Let us turn now to the question of how the 
Hatata was introduced into Japan aud see hoM* tho T^onchoo 
Islands played a very important part in it. Okinawa, the* 
main island of tlie Loochoo, was at that time a small kingdom, 
(•hungshan ih) paying tribute to both Cliina and Japan. 
Jii Xafa OB H) the principal port of the Islands, a flourish¬ 
ing trade was carried on which consisted principally of ex- 
clmnging the products of tho ^fiddle Kingdom with those 
of Japan, i,c,, the Nafa merchants were the iutermediavies 
b etween these two coi lutries.' ‘ The daiinyo Shim ad*n I ehisa 


I ham oot beta able lo diMorer the Morce (Ml exlTaet U 
derived fro», preUbly It i» from a l«sl hi«ory of the F«h-kjeo pvoemM. I 
hope these 1 "«>« will bring It (O light. 

15. Laaler, SsiA. p. s$e. 

ly. MR Siebold, N^pon, Amhiv rut BeschieiLung Japans, 1897. 

TT. p 377 - • 
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liaviDg roade w&i* upon Okinaivd in 1609» entirely subjugated 
tbe Kiug Sbo Nei (tt O and took him and tbe orown«prince 
a^ay from Okinava to Japan but released both and allowed 
them, to go back to their own oountry escpressing particularly 
the wkh that they should put Japanese articles on the Chi¬ 
nese market in exchange for Chinese.’' The sweet potato 
naturally and easily followed when trading relations were 
regularly established.' 

The introduction of the Batata into the small Kingdom 
of Chungshan has been duly recorded by tlie native chio- 
nielers because the tubers proved to be an excellent guard 
against t)ie frequent famines there, making the people 
wealt]\y and enlarging the prosperity of the whole nation. 
The islands lying in tho midst of the ocean are frequently 
visited by strong winds and typhoons, causing Hoods and 
often doing enormous damage to the crop. The Looehcoan 
Ndgun (V Bb or in Japanese pronunciation Nugani, who 
held tile post of a S6kwan (L. dial. Sukwan ), an official 
courier, noticing the sweet potato on a tonr in Puh-kicn 
recognised its value and brought the seeds to his country 
and plantr'd them ill his village. Maaatsime <iR another 
facial, taking great interest in liis enterprise, strongly sup* 
ported him in spreading the potatn. over the oounOry. Con¬ 
cerning this we read in a book entitled Noguni Kafu CV B 
^11)* Genealogy of the Family of Nugnn'*: 

“In the period of Wan-li be was appointed Sukwan and 
went to the Min province 0® Having entirely fulfilled 
his official duties he returned in the thirty-third year of the 
same period (160$) having noted the foreign potato. Bemem- 
bering that in hit native country ever year typho<H28 arose 
doing damage to the five grains,^ and thus making it im¬ 
possible to prevent famine and dearth by which his country¬ 
men were placed in anxiety, he took it with him on his return 

iS. ibift p >79. 

19. Tb« text IS q«oled In “Oimm Matelune M NOgODi Sdkvta,’* 
OkiBa.wft Ttjaiku Kr. 4 S, p. 32 . 

The CiilMse tinCosCaziri under the Ave grains: Rice, nillet, bvley 
eiMl whett, lieefls. heiop. * 
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^nd planted the seeds in Ntigun, Nusstsu, Sunabi and odtei' 
villages of tbe Chattan district. Further he taught the 
jiiethoOs o£ its culdvatiou amoDgst the villagers and thus 
made tlie plant a subetituty for the five graiu#. After wards 
JlasHtaune, the 'Wekata*' of Uitnma («**»> from the 
Ma (R > C'iau, heard of it and asked for shoou and guidance 
for cultivation. Nflgun taught luni the principles of oultiva* 
.tion. Masatsuue following the iustvuotions published them 
widely over tJie country. Such was the story of the intro- 
duefiou of the potato and oertahily it was to Nflgun’s 
credit.” 

Similar to this report Is another one appearing in tbs 
•Oimma^uchi no Knfu’*: 

“In the thirty-third year of Wan-li the Stikwaa Nflgun 
brought on Ids return from China the earth-ball plants Fan- 
slui. MasatHune hearing this asked for them and iuqnircd 
as to I he practice of thuir culture*. Nflguu auiworod t “Tsko. 
the creepcis, make wlicchshapsd ciroles, and throw them 
into the soil for cultivation. >V)iea tho time has arrived 
eut rliu shoots, aad dig out tlio potatoes for use.” MasaUuoe 
>did so seven or eight years and then happened a year of 
great fainlur and scarcity. Maaatsune was struck with tho 
kh'ii to extend the cultivation of the foreign potato through 
the whole eoxintry ia order to nw it ae a substitute for the 
Hvu grains, thus making the country as prosperous as others. 
Ke did so, tested the cultivation some years and at last cut 
the shoots and scattered them ever the fields one to the 
square foot. Witlun fifteen years ell the people in the 
country used it ns n substitute for tlie five gruliis. This wea 
duv to the InHuenCf of Masatsunc. By lucaus o! the foreign 
potato years of misfortune ceased. Thereafter were esta¬ 
blished sacrificial ceremonies at Akafira in Jimma and the 
people of Jimma were ordered to commemorate the gracious 
Hcts of tlie SukwBu N'flgxin. Tliis is the patrimony of our 
fafiiily.'’ _ 

31. This term is crplained la: FUurariri Beitne{« nr Ketatnis 

der KinluQ.liuda, Lelpug I0i$> P- cc^pan slw ibid. p. 97 - 

33 . Okbaws KySUiii Nr. 46 , p. 30. 
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Tbe Eiubiu-Kc^-Kiu-ki <st Ml ■ 9 R)> « macusctipt 
b ponmMm of tho former King, 6&yi **: 

Foreign Potato. There are diflermt kiads, o&e 
wAfe. red ekin end white tuber, another one Mth both ekb 
abd tuber white end another one with red ekin and yellow 
tuber,** 

la the thirtj'third year of 'Wau'li under cho reign of 
King Sh9 Nei the SUkwan NQguu (a innu from the village 
Nflguu) went poraonally to China end bronglit the potato 
baek. with him on hie return. TJie W&keta Pitching of 
Jimma, Maeateuue of the Ma Clan, bearing thie aeked for 
aaaplee. Ntlguu gave him lome and told him: *'7ou mnet 
thoroughly hoe the eoil, prepare creperi of the potato, put 
Ohem in the soil, aud lot them grow for svvvrol ^noathe, 
afterwarde dig them out for eating.’* MaMteone followed 
hfB«!l'fioe *ad the potato became flourishing. ‘When yean 
aMefortune or famine arose and the people suffered from 
groat hunger, Masateuna distributed the potatoes over tbo 
oouiitry, making them a eubstitute for the five graiut. There- 
fore the deseendaste of tJie lit Clan up to tiu< present each* 
Hee thankfully to KYiguu. Tbo yellow forcigii potato was 
Isfcrodaeed by a man in the tbirty-third year of Kanghsi 
who bad been in Fuh-kien, and who after bin return diS' 
fttbvted it in every place. But it is only h different kind. 
Ibeen ioe etorm or enow doee no harm to it; tlicreforc, it is 
of great value.’* 

On a trip to Okinawa I took the opportunity to visit 
the Uffib of Nftgun. It is situated in the middle part of the 
Wani as Kakagaznf BD b the Chattan-magiri 

(M: 9 Mr not far away from tbe village Nflgitn near the 

ooast, where the rivulet Nllguu*kara flows into the sea. lu 
fh« slope of a hill a oave is dug in the rocks, a few stone* 
gkepa Uad to the vault. Under the roof formed by the 
neks etaads a cofQn^sbaped stone case wi^ a roof-abaped 


S 3 . ^ p, 30 . 
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•cover, aud iu front of the case it put a atone iuceuae burner 
or filter of oblong: fiJiapc. Os the right u stouo monumeDt 
with an iuscription haa b«eu orectcch Thu roofed stwio 
case uud the stone altar were built in thi* (liirty-nisth year 
of Kasghfli (1700) by n Cbito Oft B)* nu official from 
thu SliO Oft) •Clan by uaniu Masatsuue who apest money 
for that purpose. The itooo tablet Mas erected in the 
aixteeotli year of K&eu^lung (1751). The* style of the tomb 
somewhat differs from that nauaUy adopted in Loooboo. 
The ukhabitauts, as may be luiowu, fli'st place the corpse in 
a cofflii, wliieh they deposit iu a vault, About three years 
afterwards u'lieii the flesh hsa decayed they collect the 
bones nud kvasU tliein witlk native rice wine, theu they put 
them in uriis wikicli thuy deposit in tbo background of tho 
vmiU.”'* Tliuvu are two diffureut kinds of tombe, one being 
simply H vault exenvatod in the roeka thu eutrnueo of wbieh 
is closed with stones oi* stone plates, the other ouc is also 
a VHidt hut itH roof is horse>shoe shaped in Houtb•Chinese 
fashion and before the entrance a broad apace ia hedged 
iu by A stone wall. N'Qgou'a tomb is of the first*mentioiied 
type but with some mcdiffcatJon, The' original vault in 
which flu* urit was deposited has Apparinit1y>been opened 
in front in order to make vooui for tin* at one csso and the 
tablet. Hehiud tho former back wall of thu vault a mw 
ouc has been rxeavated. The stone case, as niight be judged 
from tho first sj)pearaucs is not a cofTin Init an altar for 
huming pa|>er, h so-called atone*furnacc (S B as iu* 
•dicated clearly by thu hole in front. T observed saothcr 
apuciinun of the sum** nhape on h« uxcnrslnn to I'litun harbour 
oil a cross'Way and it was explained to mu by an uducated 
nativu to bp a 'funjnvo,’ n stom* fiiniBce for bnvHing paper. 
The stone tablet has iuseriptions in ^’hiiu'se on both aides, 
^he one iu front being h record of the hislosy Cri3 M B)» tho 
one on th<* hHck giving a detailed nccoxiiU of N'ugun’s dc* 
scendsnts, The iueciiption iu front translated is ss follows” ? 

96, The T.ucho T»hiA<1s i>. 4S3. 

>7, Test quoled hy T. I Iikn. N’akscaini Cuiishi p. arHl OkjittirA 
KyCiku Kr. 44 . pp. 3 ?. 
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£t«oord of the History of the Sukwui Nh£:un 

“Our fcflcegtor the BQkwttii Nflg:mi ww h man frora the 
village Nilgnn, In tlm period Wan-li he wae appointed by 
Royal order Silkwwi. WJiwi Jm waa formerly in China, he 
had noticed tlw foreign potato and introduced it as a sub- 
sUtute for the five graina. Because our country is situated 
iii the midst of a vast ocean, the five grnina wave damaged 
every year by storms, aud tho sad distresses of famine and 
dearth did not ceaao. He brought this foreign potato hack 
vvith him on his return and spread the seeds over our coun* 
try M a substitute for the flvv grains, making the country 
uufalliugly prospurouH. It was iu the thivty*tbir*d yenr ot 
this period tiiat Ji« ruturued after Jiaving fulhiled liis offl* 
cial dutiea He studied fully the methods of cultivation and 
brought them with him. Xu the beginning be planted the 
potatoes in the village KOgtiu sud neighbouring districts 
and spread them over the whole eonutiy. Then the Wikata 
of Jimma from the Ma Clau, Miisatsune, hearing tins, came 
vxpreuly and asked for them. Thp BtVkwau quickly agreed 
to a wide diitributiou over the country and taught him 
JD detail ’the methods) of eultivatios. Masataune, aiding 
him, spread it over the country, thus further adding to tho 
meritorioufl services of the SHkwau. Such was the origin 
of the foreign potato in our country. (For details see XCiuki 
and Masatsuno-Kafu.) The SOkwaii passed away after a 
long life and the villagers and the people from the neighbour¬ 
ing districts still worship at his tomb and even from the re- 
moto countries they come for reverence. Up to tho present his 
ccxmtryroeu call him ‘Sakwaii u nflahi’"; furthermore they 
call him ‘mrau ii nflahi/” When later the Chitfl of the Sh3- 
Clan, tlie WekaU from NQgun village, Maaataune, saw the 
inhabitants of the village and of the neighbouring country 
going t> this tomb to pay reverence and even people from 
remote countries worshipping there, he called the old men 


“ lli« big muter SCkwao 
S9. “ The big muter of l)ie poUito 
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oi the village and also their descendauU and Inquired in 
detail for the reaaou. Having considered it he himself in 
the thir^-nintli year of Kang-bai spent money for putting 
in oi^der the stone altar and the stone fiiruaoe. They altered 
the grave to make place for the altar and the 8tone*furnace. 
thereby rendering the great dead more honour and respect- 
But we (think): The water issues from one source but is 
divided into myriad hrauelies. Mankind has been generated 
from only one man, and (because they have forgotten their 
comniou origin) they do not wear (monruiiigi clothes. If 
they Wear no (mourning) dotlu's, they rindly do not diffci’ 
from the people on the roadaj<le.'”' Fi*avirig that they will 
faultily record the merits of our ancestor, we engrave the 
record on this stone. 

Uud^r the Groat Ch‘ing Dynasty iu the autumn on 
the grain day of the ninth mouth of tin* sixteenth year 
of Kaug-hsL 

Respectfully recorded find orocted (hy> Fija of the aisth 
gcuvratioo, Chlkudonuslu, residing at Shuri"'.” 

Aecordiug to a memorandum ou the hack Fija (Japa¬ 
nese Ilika <lt D was a descendant of the Sukwan Nugtui. 
The inscription on the back of the atoue contaius no In* 
formation about the introdiicllon of the \K)tAto, .ind may bo 
omitted here. 

To avoid any mistake it is necessary to mention the fact 
that previous to the InCroducUou of the sweet potato a plant 
called Ratsu'inmu C£ ^ was already known in Loochoo 
In spite of the name ‘mmu, potato’ it is neither a kind of 
BafatH nor Solanum but a kind of CTolocasia. The Iroteu 
<a it ») Record of Old Bequeaths’ states**: 

“In the country Nagagusku CP W in the boundary of 
Ttoiwa SD is a Buddhist temple called Itoiwaji. A cer* 
tain guard (a man from Kauelra ift) happened to get 

A«-A. fliiSVm. H 

3:. The aeomd ibe sttad< 6r*t 1 a Chiftese liui hns hMO hverted to 
the iruslatcon. 

32. Quoteit Okfoanv K;0tku Kr. 64 p, 31. 
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this plsflt. He cultivsteJ it in liis garden and finaUy it 
became flourishing ibroughout the village and the whole 
country.” 

'Fqt the sake of diatinotion the people now generally call 
tjic Colocasium simply mniu (Imo), but the Batata, Kara* 
in mu, i.e. Chinese potato. 

According to the Okinawa-shi about sixty or seventy 
yeara after the Sutroduction of the sweet potato by Nflgun 
into the Lcochoo, that is about IbbS to 1676, a Japanese 
peasant by name Biueinon heoame ae<)uainted with 

it, when travelling in Okinawa. Riucmon was a native of 
Vuinnkawa <iU in the former proviues of Satsume, a 
small place on tlio western side of the gulf of Kagoshima, 
from which the fleet started against the Locchco Ki&gdo)n 
in 1609 sent by the Daittyo Shimadxu lebisa.^' Eiuemon 
obtaiaed the seeds of the Batatn, pUiUlng tbom after his 
return in his garden. Likewise in ^Dteuma the people soon 
acknowledged the value of the plsnt and thus iu cultiva¬ 
tion spread quickly over the country. Bluemon died iu the 
second year of HOci (1705), The people of his village in 
mentioning his grave call it Kara-iiuo-den ‘Chinese Potato 
palace’ and worship there t^vice a year in spring and in 
autumn.** 

It seems that the sweet potato in Japan was cultivated 
in the beginning principally in Satsuma, iu which ])avt the 
people called the tuber Riukiu-imo, Loochoo potato, in 
memory of the origin. The peasants of Jliddle Japan seem 
not to have cared ranch for tbe new plant, and only the 
learned scholar Aoki Kouyo Cff /fc R #) in the first half 
of the eighteenth century made it popular throughout tho 
country. This man had learned tbs Dutch language and 
translated several works on politics, political economy, na¬ 
tural history, etc., and waa commissioned in 1739 to visit all 
the provinces of Japan in order to collect ancient mann- 


Nihon Ohishi VoL X, p. 4<t. 

5+ OVo«««'*bi Vol. IV, tih, *|ft. 
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ecnpu.*^ He had noticed the plant probably on a prevloua 
tou in i^aUuma, because he presented in 1735 to the Bakuia 
in Yedo a memorandum stating the value of eultlTaiing the 
9west potato.*' By meaus of tbU pamphlet the cultiTstion 
of the aalsuma-imo, as it was celled, made good progresa. 

In memory of Aoki’e merits a potato merchant has erects 
ed a atone monument for the Kanaho Sensei CH* V A in 
the viUago Shimon o-Meguro (T B ■) in Toki^fu. The 
inscription rana^^: 

“Tim scholar Aoki Konyo, by personal name Jukasho 
(Vl popularly known as BuusO CX » 'vas born in tbs 
clsveuth year of (Jeoroku (1698) in Tedo and died in the 
year of Miniwa (1769) at the age of seventy-two. Thii 
scholar knowing that the sweet potato ia a good food for 
relieving famiue wrote n hook eoucerning the cultivation of 
the plant and diatribuied it emongat the people. Since 
without dietributing these nilea in every part of the cotmtry 
the eeeda would not liave bccu cnltivatcd, we, dcclariog 
Ilia merits, have engraved this on the tomb. V/c engaged 
in selling the sweet potatoes and thus are very much in¬ 
debted to the introducer of the Sweet Potato, wherefore 
wc have written the above in order to record it for cter« 
nity.*' 

It is intereatiug, however, to note that Bsuemon from 
Tamakawa was not the drat who introduced the sweet 
potatoes to Japan. This credit has to be g^veu rather to an 
Engliahman who plauted them in Hirado as early es in 1615. 
We read in the Diary of Richnvd Cocks, tliu chief of the 
English factory of Ilirsdo, the following entry (Vol-1., P. 
XI): “June 19,1615, I took a garden this day and planted 
it with potatoes brought from the Diquuea, a thing not yet 
planted in Japan.'* Furthermore: “July 29, 1618. I set 
oOO small potato roots in a garden. Hr. Eaten sent me them 
from Liques (Loochoo)” (Vol. II., P- 59). I do not know 


}$. «£. Paf^pt, Hictoritel aod Geognpbical DictiouJT of J^ta p. i6. 
36 . OldsAwt Kr^ku, Kr, 64 p 31 . 

3J*. Quoted ibid. 
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whether the Japanese ui tiie jieighbouriug dUtriocs of Ilirado 
began to eultipate the newly intvodaeed plant or whether 
the knowledge of it poriahed with the enppreesion of the 
BagUah factory in 1627. 

Such we Und to be the history of the introduetiou of the 
sweet potato into the Far East. Again sineo most of the 
South-Sea Islands were discovv-red by tlic Spaniards at the 
end of the aizteeuth century, the existence of tJie sweet 
potato on those islands seatterrd in the Paoide may rasil^' 
be traced back to tlie introduction by the discoverers. 
Probably the study of the diaries and narratives written 
by the first explorers of thcfio fmitories will bring further 
light upon this question. 



ADDENDUM 


BV 

J. Siruthers, M.A., B. Sc. 


For the inform atiou of readers of Dr. Siinwi’a iwpec 
there are given iierc below the area »ud production of Sweet 
Potato iu Japan (prefectuiv by pix fguture) and in Taiwan 
(Formosa). In this year of scarcity in the three nocthcni 
prefectures it is of inlercBt to note that in Iwate, Akita, 
Aomori and Hokkaido the sweet potato is practically not 
grown. 

Besides its uae tor huuiau food the eweot potato is used 
for starch making (imo shochn) and kiriboshi (dwed «ud 
fenaeoted potato made in Sliidzuoka). 

Pigures, In cousiderUig the tigurtas of area and pru- 
diictiou one cho may be cousideied, approximately, equal to 
one hectare and one kwau equal to 8'4 kiliy 


grammes. 

Prefecture 
Tokio -.. 
Kioto ... 
Osaka ... 
Kanagawa 
Hiogo ... 
Kagasaki 
Kiigata -. 
Saitama . 
Cruinma .. 

Chiba ... 
Ibaraki . 
Tochigi .. 
Kara .... 


Area 

Production 

cho 

kwau 

u,002.'2 

12,024,219 

1,921.5 

5,639,952 

2,640,2 

7,088,576 

7,27S.3 

22,108,737 

3,311.5 

8,064,634 

21,630.5 

79,5;14,857 

1,653.2 

11,737,376 

11,801.0 

28,937,802 

1,988.5 

6,411,200 

13,741j> 

45,818,176 

7,812.7 

20,962,823 

2,792.7 

9d3$,412 

1,354.2 

4,083,38o 
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Miye . 12,312,548 

Aiehi. tJ,142.7 17,076,436 

abidauoka . 6,746.4 32,282,081 

I'ftjuftuaahi. 073.9 5,438,120 

SbigH . 754.1 2,658,546 

<Ufn. 2,282.4 7,712,411 

N*agttno.. 400.8 874,675 

.Miyagi .. 258.0 636,070 

KukiisJiJitia. 1,294,0 4,168,351 

Iwnty. — — 

Aomori . 1.4 6,950 

Vumagatfi . 501,2 957,404 

Akita . ")0.3 106,860 

Kiikui . 1,171.2 2,911,245 

lahikawa . 2,789.1 8,078,098 

Toyama . 1,694.9 4,363,889 

Tottori . *2,251,6 7,138,792 

Shijiwuo . 5,419.1 15,692,950 

Okayaiufl . 3,699.6 10,594,280 

Himljjiaa . 0,648.7 85,028.852 

Yamaguchi . 4,212.8 11,977,178 

Wakayama . 2,766.8 8,965,623 

Tokualiima . 6,269,3 20,083,811 

Kagawa . 3,509,8 8,782,247 

Khimo. 18,982.6 46,690,059 

Kochi . 10,028.3 33,586,280 

FiUcnoka . 3,876.6 9,681,634 

Oita . 7,509.4 21,997,816 

Saga . 3,200.8 11,299,700 

Miyazaki . 10,850.9 35,811.721 

Kagoabima . 42,476.9 167,693,435 

Okinawa . 32,749.,'i 149,033,170 

Ktunaiaoto. 20,053-9 35,311,721 

Rokkaido . 0.2 160 


Total. 298,843.0 1,005,903,328 

Taiwao . 108,196.1 183,665,780 




































THE KOKWA JICHIBOKU 


OK 

A BUDDHIST PARALLEX. TO POOR RICHARD’S. 
ALMANACK 


TKAXSU^TED 


Eev. S, H. W^QWight, M.D., B.D. 



INTRODUCTION 


lu hilt Hutobiogr*i)hy, HeujBiuin Kiniiklm, iu apt'akuig 
of oue of Ilia work«> bus Uiis to say; “lu 1732 1 
jmbJiah’d my Almauau, the uawa of Kichard 

Sinuudcrsi it waa eontinii'd by we about twenty‘ftve years, 
co)i)wonly call’d Poor Piolinrcrs AliHRime. 1 eadeavoiU’M 
to inakr it both eutertaiuing aud uauful, and it acuordingly 
camo to be iu auch decuaud, that 1 reap'd couBulerable profit 
from it, vending acnnally near tcji thousand. /Vnd obsarv* 
iug that it was generally read, icarco auy neighbourhood 
ill tlw i>i’oviueo being without it, I considevM it as a proper 
vehicle for oouveyiug iustructiou among tbs coumou people, 
who bought scarcsly ajiy otlierbooks; I therefore flUed alltlio 
little spaces tliat oocurrM betusen the remarkable days in 
tliu CHleudar with proverbial senteueeM, chiefiy such u in- 
eulCBted industry and frugality, ns tlm majxa of procuring 
weal til, and thereby srciiriug virtue i it being more diffloult 
for a man iu waut to act ahvaya liouestly, as, to use here 
ono of tliosc proverbs, it is bard for au empty sack to staud 
upright 

These proverbs, which contained the ^vjBdo 1 u of many 
.ages and nations, 1 assembled and form’d into & conuected 
•discoui'se prefix’d to the Almsiiae of 1737, as the barsugua 
of a wise old man to the people attoudiug an auction. The 
bringing all these scatter’d counsels thus into a focus enabled 
them to make greater impression. The price, being uni¬ 
versally approved, was copied in all the newspapers o£ the 
Coutineut: reprinted in Brltaio on a broad side, to be stuck 
xip in bouses; two translations were made of it in French, 
and great numbers bought by the clergy and gentry, to dis¬ 
tribute gratis among their poor parisbionen and teoaute. 
Tn PennsylvBirda, as it discouraged useless expense in foreign 
superfluities, some thought it had its share of influence in 
jirodncing that growing plenty of mcmey which was observ¬ 
able for several years after its publication.” 
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li«c«utly> there ehauoed to fall into my Luicia a Budd* 
hut writuig entitled A'oiktca t/i^trehu, or Self'record of 
Merits end Fanlte. The parallel between this writing mi 
Franklin’s Poor Sdcbard'H Abnaiiaok was pointed out to me 
by Japauese friends. Botli witings alike rocoguue a 
close comicotion betwen moral living and material proa* 
parity. Both alike have for tlieir object the diffusion o£ 
daily moral instrucdon among the people. NeedlcsB to say, 
however, the Buddhist writer is more than n practical moral* 
ist of the type of Bcnjmuiu 1 ^'Auklin. Uuderuiiatli bis 
schi/mu lit>s the theory of Karitin, or oaas« and effuvt in the 
moral sphere. 

'Wu have in this writing not merely a uuriosity of liters' 
tnre. Its iutrhuic value may not be great to us of to* 
day, but the work was import out to those who produced it. 
TJie history of the writing loaves no roont for doubt as to 
the inijiortance attached to it in China and Japan. Tim 
original >vork, which osnie into existeueo in the Min period, 
\iuder the authorship of Unkoku Zeujl, boru the title of 
KoHakvku. or Chart of ^ferits and Faults. Tliis led to tba 
production of the Inshitsuroku by hhiryohaji, in which the 
retribution of good and evil wa« set forth in eleveir olispters. 
Kenehi Doisln renamed tliis book and gave to it tlio title 
of Jkhiivkii, or Record of Self*knowledgo. The present 
voltune bearing the title of JCokm Jichirclti is ascribed to 
H retainer of the Lord of Kishu who reproduced the Chinese 
originais in Japanese. Renehi Daiahi, otlierwise known as 
.Hhnko (Clioo-huag), was a celebrated priest of the Pure 
Laud Hcct. He was tln^ fonuder of the famous Ynutsi 
Monastei 7 at Dang Chow. He wrote extensively on Bodd- 
]iia)n, and carried oa a vigorous controversy with the well 
him Wit European missionary, ifatteo Ricci. 

Among those wlio had a hand in the authorahip of the 
treatise, as it has come down to us, there was thus one who 
bore the highest honorary title of the Buddhist priesthood. 
Xot ouly so, the original Ko-hoa-iahu was presented to the 
-TspRiK'se public hy the celelirated Ogiii Sorsi (1666*1723 
A.1>0 wbo 'vTOtc on introclnctieu to the work, 
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Au aocouut of the transmiBnon of the Kdkv}^ 
to Japan la g^veo ia the introduction in Chinese, writton by 
Yaeuda Mnnetaka, at Hoian, iuthc Anyei period (1772'1780). 
AccoriSin^ to this writer, the work waa rendered into Japa¬ 
nese by a worthy retainer of the Lord of Eiabu. Beoause 
of Ilia Immility, he would not let bia name be known. A 
priest by the name of Gemmu, dnringr the Kwansei reigrn . 
(17804800), owing: to a request of the book^sellers, prepared 
a revised edition with illustrations inserted. A second edi* 
tion wfis published in tlio Tempo period (18204843). Tlio 
copy I have in my possession contains these iUustratious and 
the revisions made by Oemmu. 

In the begfinniug of the volume, there is a large Chineso 
chnraetur for the huinsn heart, uuderncatli which a pair of 
. scales is pendant. Above the beam on tbe right side is the 
character for ^‘uorit,'' and on the leftside the character for 
**fault'' or demerit." In tlto pan of the scalos on the 
right side is the character for "good" and in the pan on the 
left is the character for "evil." between the i>aus in the 
medial line is the title of the book, namely 

The Kokwa*jichi*rol<n will bp found valuRblo for the 
light it throws upon the social oonditious in Cliiua, in the 
17th century, and upon ruling moral ideas at that time. 
Such social evils are condemned as slavery, intonperanco, 
infanticide, usury, bribery, arson, fraud, embe^idement, 
counterfeiting of money, carrying deadly weapons, witch¬ 
craft and oircularion of impure literature. Enco\iragement 
la given to education and reading, moral practice and rellgi* 
oos devotion. 

The humane teachings of Buddhism are to be seen in 
tbe cMnmendation of good Samaritanjsm, humane laws, 
humanity in the treatment of animals, and in the generous 
treatment of employees and servants. 

'Rie Buddhist regard for life dads expression in the 
rules against arsM, injury and mnrder, and against oc¬ 
cupations like butchery, the raising of silk worms, hunting 
and sporting with hawks. The highest merit is awarded 
to acts which prevent injury or destruction to life. Even 
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)uUrf^wc 0 with tb« ooum (»f law uid tiie r^cuing of the • 
cofidcaned from pimiakment is a deed of great sLerit, aa ia 
alM the inuing of edicts and ordinanoea ferhidding aots of 
violcooe. Laws against murdei* Hi*e conimaiided, and tiieir 
executioa is condemned, alike on the ground of the sanctity, 
of life. J^tice is swallowed up in mercy. The prevalence 
of infanticide in China is presupposed by tbe rules in the 
Chart for Daily Living against the practice. It is to the 
credit of Buddhism that this social evil was condemned. 
Xu Buddhist practical ethics, the sale aud coueumpUou of 
mtoxiecOiDg lic^uors is eondemued, though not absolnt«!y. 
The Jiahirohu dors not Inc iil cote total abstinence*. One of 
the curious deeds of merit highly commended is tho picking 
up of scraiia of paper, espeoially paper written on. 

As to the (•oueeption of merit, Tasuda hfucetokSi in his 
introduction, says tIitU 'iiKtrit (Ko) is thv Hucumulaticuk of 
good and thu production of losritorioua virtue (Kotokii), 
and that demerit (K>v«b) is evil and error. The luethoU ol' 
iueroaring thik goo<l and Hdmoiuihing self against evil is 
by keeping a daily record of merits and faults and by strik¬ 
ing a balaJice at tlic eud of each month, aud by rejection 
upon tl^e result as to one’s moral state.*’ 

The dootriue of merit is the principle on wliich the 
flchemo of lifo is foujided. Merit is efflcaoy. It is the effect 
of effort, of good actions, and is the cause of Iiappiueas. The 
conception finds its explanation in the Buddhist law of 
retribution. 1 can find little in Chinese Buddhism wluch 
upholds tlu' ciftim put foxth bj' Vrofossor Rhys Davids that 
Buddhism teaches the transmission of character. An Ulus- 
treJion of the law of ewae and ci¥oct ee ordinarily explainecl 
it to be found in a statement of the A*cI'ttrt.ffc^iroiu, which 
is as follows: “Let one with his soxd observe tliese rules 
concerning virtues and faulty acciuaulatiag tho good to the 
extent Of five hundred or oue tliousand or three thousand 
of even teu thousand poinle; if accumulated to this degree, 
suffering will be obvinted and whatever desire or hope one 
may hawe will be realised.” In other words the effect of 
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vbieK good deeds ara the cause u not moral oharaoter bnt 
4 state of bappineaa The term used b; Buddhists la not 
(good-cause; good-effect), but rather 2flnt«- 
rakkwA (goodnsause; happineaB-efleot). The eobeue.of the 
Jickirohu is laid out in accordance with this idea. Good 
deede are the meaoi Co happiness and good forttmo^ pros¬ 
perity iti this world and felicity in thn world to come. 
Merit is* potential happinese. 

Wlicn we ask what the nature of the good deeds are, 
ncoording to Buddhist teaching, ahull rind that obedienee 
to ooramiaidmenti occupies a very important place in Budd¬ 
hist living. The literature of Buddhiam, in which disoiplin- 
HTy rules are described and enforced, forme a very consider- 
able proportion of the whole body of sacred witwgi- There 
are, Kir example, the flvu and ten ccDmandDents, tho two 
hundj. d and fifty monastic rules (Pratiraokshi). and tho 
Afty-i'ght commandmeuts of the Mal^ayaua found in the 
lirabuiadjala sutra, familiarly known as the^sutra of tbu 
Not of Brahma. The Prstimokeha regulations belong to 
Uiuayanu Buddhism. Tho sacred literature of Vin^a, 
whicli includes the Pratunokshn, is very old, if not tho oldest 
of Buddhist writings. The object of early Buddhism wss 
the uprooting of desiree. That it wan an ascetic reli^on is 
attested by tho organisation of u fraternity of monks and 
hy the early formation of a body of dbciplinary rules. 
Buddbiem abuont at onci* becHinu a religioa of tho lott43T. 
If one eliould take the trouble to read the Vinaya, he will 
find the life of the early disciple wa» put under most minute 
and ri^rous directions prepscribed by authority. 

Swno of the precepts of Buddhism were applicable to 
the laity and not only to those who devoted themselves 
exclusively to the religious life. In the Dhammapada, there 
arc scene mica of a general nature. In the Dhammika 
Sntra, the duties of a lay disciple are laid down, and also 
in the Manuals and the Sigalowada Sutras, of the Pali 
Hcripturca The Kcht^a Jichiralm is not a book of the 
intmastery. Its counsels have veferenco to social relations 
and the coDutum life of man- Its place, however, is among 
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1)16 diseipliiiaiy writ jugs of the Buddhist religioa Moful 
Uviug as eet fortli eourists iu obedienca to rules. 

T)ie coucep^ou of & set balance, for or against one, 
is pot absurd, looked at from the Buddhist point of view. .H 
deeds sro purely casual, there ia uo reason why good and evil 
ahonld uot cancel eaob other as do heat and cold. A difCer^t 
coneeption finds place in the supplement where it is said: 
**The one who practices these rules regarding merit, whan 
appeariug before the Buddha in whom he believca, should 
voufoBS all past sins, offer up prayers and vows, and ex- 
{H^ess his deslre'it nnd petitions.'' • 

The interest Japanese have shown in Franklin's Poor 
lUchard's Almsuac, a writing perhaps better known to the 
present gonoratiou in Japan than in America, is oridsnoc 
that in the cuaiiistio method of applying ethical roles and 
drawing moral distiuctions, there is smnetliiag that ap* 
peals to moral consriousucss nmoug Japanese. Og^u.Sorai 
uses tho language of cHsuistiy, in east and west and in all 
ages, whoa ho says: *'Even a fool knows the difference 
between good and evil But oso ahould discern tbe degrees 
of good (low and high) and the different degrees of evil 
(light and grave), aod one should have a knowledge of good 
and evil in his duly living; be should estimate and w«gh 
tliQ relative degrees of good and evil, knowing that with a 
man whoso good and evil balance each other it will be pre¬ 
cisely as is indicsted in tho scales; and knowing tl^at, if in 
the slightest dogrct>, tbe good exceeds the evil, oorreiponding 
liappiuesa will be given; and that if the evil even slightly 
Mxcoeds the good, misery, in the same degree, will be hn* 
posed upon tme. If cameist effort be put forth, one may 
escape, therefore, tbe consequences aecording to the law of 
canse and effect, resultlag from life in tbe previous ex¬ 
istence. Dire eonaequenCGS can he transmuted into plen* 
eures.” : 

The basis, generally speaking, accc^diag to which merit 
is measured in the present treatise is tbe outward act imther 
than tbe inward motive. RocoguiUon of the mward '^te 
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o! mbd b iadeed not wantang. ‘If one iu a do,y’' 

it j& aaid in Part HI, “ dccumuIaUs ten or raoro goods and 
continues for a.lialf-montli in this mauuor with eingleness 
of he»t, and ii without weasincss tbo good be [nttsofid, in . 

to the proportionate number of merits, oue will have 
to hie oredit ten additional meritorious marks. This is an 
expresrion of the great value to be attached to gsaume good- 

aiul to deeda of persererance. Tbereforo, during this 
time, if even for one day or two days, tbeva I>o indolence and 
neglect^ at tbc end of a half-montb there will be no extni 
merit to one'a credit If there be m average of ten merits 
pc^ day, thou at tha end of the inoutli, including the addi¬ 
tional inoreaae, there will be thrvo hundred and twenty 
merits.'' 

Here luigloueas of lieart aud paraeveraoco are qualities 
the prveiLee of which adds to the meritorious qaaUtde« of 
an act But as a rule the accent is placed upon tho outward 
life. There is a distinction in the degree of merit aecording 
to the potaons to which t)ie ae^on has lolation. ‘‘It hosng 
difficult to estimate the good and evil on a common basis for 
Rueh different classes as tbe rich and poor, priests and lay- 
uioD, it has not been undertaken hers farther than has al- 
rew^ been given. Tet eight full olassiffcations of goods and 
faults in accoidanee with the plan of the original have been 
translated withmxt interjecting tho ivanelator's personal 
opiaiou. The lightness and gravity of good and evil aini 
truly detormined by the law of heavcu (Tendo).'‘ 

Indirect results for good are to be eonsidered in deter¬ 
mining the degree of merit of a good deed. ' ‘ Though the 
good deed he doe, if the result for good be throo-fold, it 
should be recleoucd as tbreo goods. If the good result bo 
five-fold, it should be reckoned as five goods, and so on. Even 
if on© good result in s hundred-fold good, it is to be reckoned 
as CBQ hundred goods. In the case of evil, it is the same. 
If as is set forth in the foregoing pages, calculation be made, 
in the space of three years cff five years or seven yeans or 
ten ye«B> one can mature the root of merit to the extent 
of three thousand goods.’* 
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There » eUll » different point of view taken ae regards 
laerit when it is add; '‘If these three tJionaand goods be 
present to Buddha, aa a thank offering, then after one's 
desire is granted, bo will be stimulated to a quick atkd K^id 
realiration of the three thouaand goods. After the three 
thousand goods have been realised then one should seek 
cnlightaunent and say mass before Buddha." 

The religioua motive in the above is so enpreesod as 
to bring it to a certain extent within the law of cause and 
effect. It is not aurprismg therefore, to read inunediatel^’ 
following these words, the statement made by Bnrycbaii, 
who said, '‘‘Wlien I met Unk^u ^nji, he smd, ‘*FaU 
(Temmei) diould be determined by e^. All misfortcuie and 
good fortune should be sought in the self.” 

Tlio law of retribution, as expounded in the present 
treatiso, portaius to tlio consequences of actions in thU 
life. "The preset Kokwakaku, as regaids its efficacy, has 
reference to present rewards. But recompense in the world 
to come Sb also acquired though it cannot be eatimaUd.” 



INTRODUCTION (IN CHINESE) TO THE 
RECORD OF SELF-KNOWLEDGE OF 
MERITS AND FAULTS 
IN JAPANESE . 

A guest caiuo briagiiig >ntli bim o book, Ho aliowod 
it to ne oad roquwted mo to writo au iutroduotiou. Ho 
oaid: “Tbio book is based upon Enryobaoi's Kohookaku 
<Chsrt of Merits aud FaulU) oud Unsoi Daishi's Jickwfct* 
(Record of S6lf-kuo;?ledgo). The most important matter 
has been solooted fro)n tiicsu and formed iuto a volume 
ontitled Kckm JicUrohu (Sell-kDOwlodgo Record of Merits 
and Faults). It has boon trasslated into Japanese in order 
that it may bo understood by women and children. 

I openod the volume and Iccksd at it In the plan, 
there was a division bet^veou rooriu and faults, Good and 
evil in detail wci'o set forth. Evil waa condemned and good 
was anoouraged, TJio mothed of instrncting the reader 
was painstaking. I greatly admired the production. The 
thought whiob occurred to my mind was that merit (ie) 
\Ta8 the acoujnulatiou of good and tUs productiwi of meri¬ 
torious virtuu (Ivioi n), nucl that demerit (kfco) was evil and 
error. Tlie method of iiicwnsing the good end admonishing 
self against <ivil was by keeping u daily record of merits 
and faults and by striking a balance at the end of eaoli 
month, and by reflection tipon the result as to one's moral 
state- If the evil pwpojidcrated, shame would be foil and 
a desire to avoid further evil would be expetieneod. If merit 
should preponderate, with joy one would take up the pursuit 
of further good. One would know daily the nature of his 
own conduct and bo able to admonish self. By self •reflection 
amendment, his heart would be set right. Truly, if 
one's desire bo to do good and walk in tho right path, tbcpc 
is uo other method than this to be adopted. 
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In this Tolune it u snid, "Those who do food obtain 
happjocssr while those who do e^il are involved in mia* 
fortane." This is a principle established b 7 Heaven and 
is ol coone true. 

• 8oshi said, "That which proceeds from you will return 
to yoQ.’* 

Munciiis said that, "Happiness and misfoTtuue are to 
bo sought nowhere except in self." 

According to these men, good and evil are put forth 
fi'ORi self and happioeis and misfortnnr return to self. 
Therofcvo, no one fnils to ohuiiii if acchiugls by self. Con* 
sidcred /rom their point of view, if one exerts himself to 
remove the evil of others and aavo tliem from grief, he him* 
self will ostiA])c inisfnrtuno. If ho supports the living and 
protestN Mgaiiist nil who kill, ho w*iU obtain hoppmessi If 
one in tlit: world seeks riches, rank or fame, he has no 
source of rcOiauce other tlimi b}' their method. Men know 
how to got, bnt they do not kuow how to get by giving. 
They do not koow that irrationsl gain will be followed by 
irrational Iosn* By wrong and ooretonsness, they seek 
only tl)o increase ef gain rvithout effort to benefit others. 

If .this volume la used widely end Its tcaoliing is bo* 
lievsd nnd practised, u better condition of things will bo 
brought about. From individuabs to families and from 
families to villages and from villages to the whole country, 
the good will spread. Men will become ashamed of evil 
and the useful will become established. Those who aro 
rich win be content with present acquisitions. The iKior 
will be resigned. Bobbers will cetkse in the laud, aud virtnr 
will fiourish among the jieople. Fven evil men, through 
a sense of shame awakened, will beoomc good men. 

Ah) fho merit of this volume, is it not greatt With 
great joy T asked the name of the man who had i^endcred 
it in Japanese. The author did not disclose his name. I 
was of the opinion that it was a retaini‘v of high character, 
now retired, of the lK>rd of Kiahtt. Berarise of his humility 


* Uicnlt;, nwn«y coming in ivir«(is«Bkhly will go ov( unrcMoosblr, 
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ho wcwM not Jot bis Jiaioo b© known. Ho was rick liy nsturo 
in gcQOPOus fooling. Ho used his in ovdor to help 

and robeve otboPB. liia thought waa that bis own maans 
wero limited, bnt the immbei- of poor people was not. 'With 
Umitod means to save ui unlimited number of peisoius was 
not easy. So, instead of coutiibating money, be deeidod to 
turn men from doing evil and to iuduee them to do good and 
to escape misfortune aud obtain happiness. Ho thought 
that by thus doing good lio woxUd bo lialpod by Heaven and 
would iiioreaso his vieliai. lint in order to turn men away 
from evil and to the good, lie could not visit their houses. 
Heuce, lio prepared this volume and liad it printed, thinking 
that thns he might eurloli others. To mu bis desire to 
benefit otiiors was a beautiful thing nad the good he did to 
others gave me joy. Therefore, without humility and in 
my in^eiTect words, 1 have written this introduction. 


Anyei (177 2.1769), September, 

Hsian, 

lUSUDA MUKETAKA. 



INTRODUCTION TO JAPANESE KOKWA 
JICHIROKU 


Heart 



Tho object of this hook ia to advance loeu hx (soctbi&as 
And inerme their hsnvMily hnppxneas; to AdmonJah them 
coucertittif evil and show them the of ese^o from 
misery- The character Ko (merit) it also road JTun^ The 
eziatenoe of merit is an indica^on that energy has been pat 
fcath and liardshlj^ endured in m ‘onusunl degrea The 
^kraorice of good brings to lig^t unlvenal and indnite benefit 
and merituious virtue. Hence, instead of the tem good» 
the word uiorit is used in deagnation of thta result. 
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The term hm (fault) is also read a^amcbcki (error), and 
(ofEeose). It lias the sense of enor or misdeed, 
it refers to something evU. Self'knowledge zueaoe tlie know* 
lodge of one *s ovtu self. The teacher, Sorai* in bis introdne* 
tion to the traDslaUon of the Kokwakaku said, ‘‘Eyen a 
fool knows the difference between good and otU. Bat one 
should discern the degreea of good (low and high) and the 
difCeront degrees of evil (light and. grave), and one should 
have a knowledge of good and evil in his dail7 Uviug. He 
should estimate and weigh the relative degrc» of good 
and evil, knowing that with a man whoso good and evil hah 
once cnoli other, it will bo precisely as is indicated in the 
scales; and knowing that, if in tlie aUghtost dogreo, the 
good exceeds tbo evil, corresponding happiness will bo given; 
aud timt if the evil even slightly eneeedi the good, misery, 
in the same degree, will be imposed upon him. If earnest 
effort be put forth, one may escape, thoroforo, the consequ' 
oucos, according to the law of cause and effoet, resulting 
from life in the previous eziitence. Dire oopsequences can 
bo tronsmuted into pleasuroi.'’ It is for this reason that 
the clurt has been pioparod, so that ouo keep a dally 
record of the good end evil in bis life and he able to know 
one’s self. The word rofcu (record) it'also Vead 
(To note down), and bonce means to heei^ n record. 

When good is done, even in a slight dogree,\)f aeonmu* 
lated, it will become a great good. So likewise, tbo slightest 
evil by repetiUon becomes a great evil. Also, if in the past 
there has been great evil, by the renewal of one’s mind and 
by doing good, this evil can thus be destroyed.. 

This record of sclf'knowledge was primarily called 
fCohm Kwhi (Chart of Merits and Faults). In China, En 
in Jb® Min Dynasty, received a copy of tUe Kohva- 
llrom.Unkcku Zenji, the scholar. He applied it in 
hia .own life and realised hie various deslrea Consequently, 
he’wroie.k book called iMhitivToiu, in which the Howards 
of Good and Evil, in eleven ch^ters, were set forth'. R«nehi 

' ^ ________ 

• C^.'SMaMl^'xE6fr>-*(738. A. 1>. ' 
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DauM, of tho U&sei mouastery, ronamed tho ajid called 
it JicMBoht (Boeord of Self-knowledge). He toade an eight¬ 
fold diviaioa of goods and faulta in his plan of treatoienC. 
The Ohineee being too difficult for the Japaueso, it waa 
siiiipliflod. The most important parU were retained aud 
it was put in a form couTonient to those who read the K aa a . 
It baa boeu arranged so that the most foolish aod simple- 
minded, even woman and ohildras, can uuderstiud tha dis¬ 
tinction between good and evil and bo able to avoid the evil, 
advanoQ the good, escape misery nad obtain happiness- 1£ 
t)iU book bo properly used aud is behoved and put into 
pvactioe, families will become wealthy, the country will be 
prof^eions aod tbo social order will bo maintained with 
lasUng peace. An sneieut saying affirms that if you do 
one Hct of good you will eseape one act of evil. If you avoid 
ouu evib yon will escape one punisbaiiuit. If one punishwout 
in n family be avoided, ten thousand punishments will be 
prsvQUtod in the iiatiou and society will exist in peace, 
bucli in tbo bencllt in the ])r»ent life. How nmeh greater 
is the reward in tlH» life to come 1 Do not treat the subject 
lightly bsoanse of the poorness of the style of wntingl 
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I. Loyal^ and Filial Piatj. 

Jiy j^iiko Unaui 

^MwoaUry, KokcK 

1 . Foi* tlie vevei^aoe, aewiee nnd aiipport <y{ father 

mother, one doy one 

.Veto: (a) i^'or the obsorvaueo oS the teacbing of lather 
end nmthcr without eontrediotiog thorn, one 
good. 

tb) For the faithful obeorvauce, from the hoart 
And to the beet of one'e ability, of bmal 
coremoiiiee of father or mother, for each hund* 
red tea of okpeoie one good, 

(c) For oapoatulatifig with father and mother 
Aud leading them in the good way, one time 
ten goode. 

(d) For persuading oao’a father or mother to be* 
come a Buddhiati one case twenty goods. 

2 . in caae of etep*fathar and atep*mother, grandfather 
•and grandmother, father'indaw and )nother*m*law, double 
the good iu eaee of real father and mother. 

3. For devotion to one's feudal lord, with loyalty, one 

day one good. . 

Note: (a) To advance the good and impart thereby 
benedt to one person, one good. 

(b) To impart thereby benefit to a group of per¬ 
sona, ten gooda. 

(e) To impart thereby beneUt to aociety in geno* 
ral, fifty gooda. 

(d) To impart thereby b^efit to society in gene¬ 
ral ai^ to future ganeratione, one hundred 
gooda. 
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4. To observe the ordinaccea o£ the i^pcror and wt 
transgress t^am, one good for each deed. 

Note: (a) In every tiling to 1>e emeere and without guile, 
one good for eaoli inatancc., 

5. To oboy teaoliers and elders and respeot theiu, one 
good for each de^. 

Note; (a) To observe tlie inatructious of one's teacher 
and not do coatrary to them, one good for 
each word obeyed. 

0 . To respvcl youv elder brothers uud to lovo your 
younger brothers, ono good for oaoh inatanee. 

Notflj (a) In tho CAae of «tfp-l>*‘Otliera, two goods f«* 
each ioatance. 

II. Benevolenoe and hleroy. 

I, To lowHc oiu* from sorioue iUncM. tcii goods for eaeU 
person rescued. 

Note: (a) If the disease is light, eight goods for csoU 
person. 

ihi For uaeli dose of medicinv bestowed, ono 
good. 

(ci To take liome one who is ^^dthont friends or 
relatives viisn he is ill and care for him under 
one’s own roof, for each person, twenty goods. 

Howerer, to reeeivo from such person 
afterwards gifts is not a good. 

To re^cut* one from capital pxuiialuaeut who is under 
condemnation, one hundred goods for each person rescued. 

Note: (a) For thoso in authority to pardon such a one, 
eighty goods for each person pardoned. 

(b) For rescuing on© from punishment besteii 
with a rod, fifteen goods for each pereon. 

(c) For rosouing one from punishment beaten, 
with a whip, five goods for each person. 
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Eowover, Co veceive a bribe or tbank 
offorJug Afterward ia uot a good. 

{d) If Uiia bo doue uot from a b&iuq of duty but 
from some aelAsh motive, it is not to be reok- 
dbed ae a good. 

3. h'cX’ reHoiiiug a lOiild about to be drowned by (ita 
jrHreuts), ou^ hoodrod goods for oaoh life rescued. 

Note: ( 0 ) For iiroteatiug against oue wbo is about to 
raurdesr Ms child and pi'evonting tlic act, 
eighty goods for each life. 

(b) For caring for a child east oft, eighty goods 
lor each child. 

ie> Proveatiug the aboi'tiou of au unborn child, 
000 hundred goods for each life saved. 

4. For rcscidug the life of horses, oxen and other aui* 
jqhIs used by msn, twenty goods for each life. 

Note; (a) For rescuing the life of uiountain lions, deor, 
geese or duoks, animals not used, by man, 
tea goods for eaoli life. 

(b> For I’cseuing tlio life of small things, like 
sparrows and dshes, one good for oacli Jifu. 

(c) For resQuing the lives of such uudgnidoanC 
things as gnats, mosquitoes, ante, dies and 
ninuowe, one good for each tec lives. 

However, gonsrslly speeking, there is no 
good superior to that of reseuing life. To 
save means to purchase and set free, to stop 
one who is about to omnmit murder, to 
make .laws against tbe taking of life. To 
rescue the lives of insignificant things and 
not to do the same with regard to the lives 
of greater things, and thus to seek to obtain 
happiness; such is not a good, heeause one 
does not possess a true heart of pity. To 
save one great life, not begrudging the cost, 
is just the same as saving a large number of 
jQsignificant livee. 
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6. To. say »the life of rat« and aoatees and: otli«r Uciags 
which indict injury, one good for each. Ufa saved. 

Note: (a) If a sua^o has not yet bitten a loaii, it does 
not merit death punULment. ... 

However great the injury iuflicUd by a 
rat, it sever commita a deed eufiioient to 
merit capital puoishment. 

d. If one saves tile life of a living thing about to bo 
killed for a feast at tho time of a festival or eelobration or 
redeems the life by purcUasing souetliing oUe as a aubstituto 
in tbe market, for one life aaved one good. 

7. To rofoim the lives of huutora and iportsmen whose 
business it is to kill, three goods. 

Note: (a) To induce such men to ropeut of their error 
nnd eomplotoly givu up their vocation, fifty 
goods for each reformed. 

8 . If valors forbid the killing of living tilings, ton 
goods for each case. 

0. For giving a decent burial to such domestio aniTnala 
as dogs, fowls, cattlo and horses, ten goods for oscli snimal; 
flvs goods for oDoh small animal. To eausc tho Buddhist 
scriptures to be read over tbe gi^ave, five goods for each life. 

10. To care lor the homeless and friendless or a child 
without parents or parents without cluldreo, for one hund¬ 
red sen expended ono good. 

Note: (a) To give small things iiuiountiug in value to 
ono hundred sen, tho nggregate will Amount 
to one good. 

(b) To bestow cotton olotb, linen, same as ahovo. 

(c) For comforting relatives, for looking after 
tho happiness of the poor, for ths reUef of 
the distress of one’s friends, and for baatow- 
ing help upon those who come in and out of 
erne's house (as merchants or tradesmen), 
same as tbe abov^. 
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(d> To take one who ifl in disCress, w described 
shove, into one'i ows hoosohold and to 
noupish him thero, <bio good for esoh da}*. 

XX, To flee or hear of etarow jisd to coDdole or com¬ 
fort* 006 good. 

12. To put the rice down and sell it uhe&p to sufferers, 
from famine, one good for eacli hundred wn in value. 

19. To feed tiio hungry* miu good for each meal. 

Note: (a) To give a cup of hot \vater or tea to the 
thirsty* one good ten drinke, 

(b) To give warmth to the cold and lodging for 
one night* odo good. 

(fl) To give one garment padded with cotton, 
one good. 

(d) To give e pino torch or a leutern to a znsn 
on a dai k idglit, ouo good for each man. 

(c) To give u gi'MB overcoat to e man >vhcu it is 
ruioiag* same at the above. 

H. To Rive food lo birda or hensta, one good for tv'o 
meals. 

1$. For cancelling a debt for gold or silver loaned, one 
good for each hundred*seu. 

Note: (a) To rolinquiah claim ou money loaned after 
one hae paJd iutoi'est on it from year to year, 
if the borrower be flnanoialli* straitened, one 
good for each two hundred sen. 

However* for relinquishment of one’s 
claim for principal after suing the man at 
law and failing to get it because ho is s bank¬ 
rupt* there ie no merit. 

16. To release domestic animals, cattle and horses, ser¬ 
vants and employees* whra they are anffering from fatigiu; 

ihem t^e for rest, one good for each. 

17. 9o pay the funeral espies of those who are un- 
abte to pay their own, one good for each hundred sen bestow* 
ed. 
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U. To bury the bones of a man's body tbathaa been 
thrown awsy^ ten goods for cadi eorpse. 

Note? (a) To bnry llnj coriwo that has boon throw'ii 
aTvay, twenty goods for caeli corpse. 

(b) To give ground dud burial to one, twenty 
goods for each eorpse. 

However, it is no merit to take rent from 
laud leased for this purposse. 

<o) To rviMiv the neglected ooodition of tlie 
tombs of noted meu, or of Buddhist pagodas, 
one good for one hundred sen eontribntod. 

19, To pub vougii or muddy roads in good oondition 
so that puiWHgi' will bccoiuc on ay, one good for a htiadrcd sou. 

Note: (a) To dig w'ella or make ponds convenient for 
tile people or to bridge atroama or to provide 
ferries, one good for one hundred ten. 

However, it rental is charged for bridges 
or ferries thus provided, there is no merit. 

20, To obey t)ioiic u bo aro over ouo and to liavi* nicroy 
on those wlio are under liijii, ouo good for caoli person. 

Kote: (a) In spite of bis mistakes, to show mercy to an 
employee and cause him to fulfill bis duties, 
ten goods. 

Howavar, to reedvo a bribe is not a goml. 
(b) To heur with those ^7ho ere under one’s au* 
tlioriiy and not treat them cruelly, tha same 
as the above. 

21, To look upon the people as otic would look upon 
his own children and to do nothing contrary to their in* 
terests, one good for each act 

22, To give liberty to ouc’s concubines, ten goods for 
each person released. 
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Xcitf: (a) 1q case she becomes a bride elAevhere> to 
pve mojxey for the wedding: ezpesse8> one 
good for each hundred sen. 

(b) To return men or women one has purchased, 
>iiul not to claim the uiouoy i>aid out for them, 
om' good for escli Imndrod sen. 


lU. Aots toward the Three Preoious Ones (Buddha, 
Law and Priesthood.) 

1. b'or eoutiibution toward the uialdng of an imago to 
foiiud<4v of sects, BodhiaatCvns ov Buddhas, one Kood for 
each Iiiindred sen. 

Xute: ti) For cosstribution for the oobstnioUon 

images of wiso men, sagos and divinities, one 
good for saoh two hundred sen. 

(b) To repair fallen or damaged images, sanib 
as pi'ccsding, 

2 . To coutriUito for making typo for printing the 
scriptnres/ one, good for each hundred sen. 

Note: (a) For tlie printing of boohs eonceming the 
Man and Deve Two Vehicle Doctrine, one 
good two hundred sen. 

(b) Tin* contribution of type, the some. 

However, if compensation is taken, then 
tiiere is no merit. 

a. To cc.iitribiile for the constmetion of pagodas, tem¬ 
ples or tlieir I'cjnipraent, one good for each hundred sen. 

Note; (fl) (i«itribntion of land, one good for each hund- 
i*rd sen of the price of the land. 

<1j) For the construction of shrines for good 
ilivinities, one good for each two hundred 
sen. 


* Kyptitsiir m (Sotiis, VuuyM and SaaffM.) 
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i. For iux*Bentatiou of incense and o'll, one good for 
each tiviudred sen. 

5. To TV’Qleoiue tUe oomiQiudiueuts of a Bosatsa, forty 

V^ods. 

XoCe: (e) Fov Hiiiayaaa coiumaudmeuts, tldrty goods, 
(b) For tbo ten commandments, twenty goods, 
(o) For tUe five eoaiiiaudments, five goods. 

fi. For the of tlte hlalisyaua scriptnres,* 

fifty goods for each voUune- Though the number of volumes 
msy be large, tbe uaxiimuu limit of merit iu this respect is 
fifteen hundred goods. 

Xote: (a) For the Two Vsliiele Doctrine and the Man 
and Deva books, ten goods for one volume. 
But, howover gieat tlie number of volumes, 
merit will not exceed three hundred goods. 

However, if the interpretations are pre* 
jtidiced or iinloltbfni, there is no merit to 
he I'ookoned. 

7. To become the authoi' cf a book ou Buddhist teach 
ing, fifteen goods for one volume. Ilowever great the num* 
her nf volumeo written, merit cannot dxcced five hundred 
goods. 

Xots! (a) To write a book mi secular teaching, ten 
gooila for one vohuuc. However great the 
number of volumes, merit cannot exceed one 
Jnindred goods. 

However, to expound that which is uu* 
profitable to men is not meritorious. 

A. To read the soripturcs for Buddhists, friends, parents 
•or one's supeiiors, two goods for each volume. 

Noto: (a) To repeat the namo of Buddha, two goods 
for one thousand times. 

(b) To worship Bnddha, two goods for a hundred 
times. 


* KTorilmioQ fSotns, Vlnaffts, aad ^itna.) 
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However, to receive gifts for this h not 
meritorious. 

(e) To worship a hundi*ed ^wes, ropeat the usmc 
of Boddha a thousand and to read ouv 

volume, for ouo’s own saho, oue good for eooh. 
of tliesc. 

0. For tlio sahe of lords aud masters, parents and all 
other living beiogs, to provide for Buddhist offices, ouo good 
for every hundred sen of expenses contributed. 

Note: <a) To go on the pUtfoim and ooatrlbute a ser¬ 
mon, three goods for one time. 

Howerar, if paid for the sermon, it is 
without merit, 

(b) To contribute money lu order that prayers 
may be offered in Umo of social oalamities, 
one good for each hundred sen. 

10. For expounding to heirors the Viuaya Scriptures 
of Mahayana Buddhism, one good for an andieueo of five.. 
Tho maximmu limit of merit, one hundred goods. 

Note: (a) To expound the T>ro Vehicle Doolrino, ov 
hCen and Beva Doctrine, one good lor each 
three persons. IBghest limit of merit, eighty 
goods. 

However, to do this for material rc'vard' 
or for thr sake, of reputation, no merit. 

U. To go to places wliero the law is interpreted and 
to give serious atteii^on tlioreto, one good for each time. 

12. ’When .priests come to your house aud ask for some¬ 
thing to eat end you contribute food to them, ouo good fov 
each threo priosis. 

Note: {a) If they come upon youv invitatioit, oue good 
for two priests. 

(b) If you take the food to the temple for tlko 
priests to eat, one good for one priest. 

(el If ouo with a true heart invites a priest to 
liis liouso, pays him honour and gives hinv 
food to eat, five goods to one priest. 
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How6v«r, if the priest should keep coui* 
iug aud eatjQg mid you giTo to him because 
you oan uot help it, uo merit. 

13. To liolp priests, one good for oue person. If tUe 
priest be uot n good man, th«iH$ is jio merit in helping him. 

34. If one embraces the wUo teachings of a Buddha 
nud raises up yoimg priests wlio serve tbo people vith profit, 
fifty goods for each priost raised up. 

N'ote: (a) If the dUciplo be one of good conduct and 
clear uoderstanding of duty, tou goods for 
each disciple. 

(b) If tlie diseiplc undeiatMUds duty aud does 
not practise good or if ho practises good aud 
does uot underatmul duty, five goods for each 
disciple. 

IV. MiscslUusous Goods 

1. To deelluc wltli pure luteniiou to take money tliat 
one should not take, ojic good for cadi huudrad sen. 

Note: (a) To decline to receive wliat cue might well 
i<>c<MVr, two goods foi' cHcli luiudred sou. 

\h) If one wlio docs this is iji a eouditiou of 
poverty, three goods for eacli hundred seu. 

2. For men aud m'oukui tp keep the Way aud not yield 
to pssaiou,* fifty goods. 

3. To return fnitlifnlly without fail what ouc has bor* 
rowed from another, one good. 

4. To pay the debts of another man in his stead, cue 
good lor each hundred seu. 

“). If there bo a bestowal of niountaiu, forest or fields, 
or of crops, cue good lor each luindred sen. 

fi. To practise the occupation of one *8 liouse and to 
lead with firmness one’s wife and eliildrcu in the right way, 
one good for each deed. 

* Seuttl passu^n, 

26054 
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Notes (ft) Foreontrolling witii caroliouseholdservftuts, 
maids and maiuorvante, observing tbe proper 
proprieties without becoming emgry and 
seoldiog tiiem b&nhly and explaining to 
them tliftt they may understand well what 
their duties are and guiding tliem iu u way 
that will mako their souls bottoi*» one net 
cue good. 

7. To poi*8Qadc a man for good iiud eanse liim to loosen 
bis purse atriugs iu beuevoleuco tbei^eby increasing bis store 
of good ftud merit* for each hundred sen given by him ene 
good. 

However, if one causes by menus of his 
own wraith oi* pvvatigo another to eoutribnto 
inouey, there la no loovit. 

d. To atop preceediugs in behalf ef one who is to be 
tried for Ins life,ami aecure inerey for liim, ten goods. 

Note: (a) To bring aliout roconoiliation and apology 
between persons who quarrel, one good. 

However, if oue receives a present for 
doiug this, there is no merit. 

!1, Speaking virtuous words snoh for example fts when 
the Chinese say, ‘'Ileavou knows, earth knows, 1 know and 
you know.’** 

1(1. To sec good in others and do it youraolf, oue good 
for oach deed. 

Note: (a) To see error in'others and reform oneself, oue 
good for eaoh aot 

11. In conference with others, not to press one’s own 
personal opinion, but to si^bmit to reason, one good for caoh 
occasion. 

12. To utilise good men* ten goods for each man used. 

Note: (a) For each bad roan put in the background, 

ten goods for each man. 

(b) Pot praising the good in n man and urging 
him to do still better, one good for each men. 


* Tbere is ao foerit todicalcfl hert. 
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(o) For not making iim of the mistakes of others 
and for not ridiculing the ovil of others, one 
good for each act 

(d) For checking a mao \rho is speaking evil of 
others, five goods for eadi instance. 

IS. For respect sho^vn to sages and good men and 
reading or causing to be read the scriptures, after the^ arc 
dead, five goods for one man.* 

Note: (a) For stopping one wlio is reviling another, 
dve goods. 

14. To admonish a man end canso his evil heart to 
become good by sc1f<reuevsl, tan goods for each person. 

Note: (a) To cause a man to succcod in tlio occupation 
of bis house, ten goods. 

(b) To cause a man to caiTy his intcUoctaal edu¬ 
cation to completiou, twenty goods. 

(e) To cause a man to perfect his moral educa¬ 
tion, twenty goods. 

lu. To ogusc your friend to practise rigUtoousnass end 
to cherish his friendship In your heart and whotbor it be 
known or not to remain without change, ten goods. 

However, of this kind an example is tlio 
placing of tba sword upon a tree at the grave 
of one 

Note: (a) To abide by one’s couti^act without chaugii 
and to do the right thing even at tho hazard 
of one’s life, one hundred goods. 

(b) After money Is committed to one as a trust, 
no matter bow many years may have elapsed, 
for tbe fulfillment of the obligation and per* 
formaaee of the rigiit, one good for each 
hundred sen. 

* Reading (be iUqaI lor Ihe <leail 

t AccorClng lo ihe atory, tbe friend coveted Kiteiau’s sword, bat did set 
maSca known bla dcaiic. When Kltelis Rturoed and foand bis friend deed, 
be pisced bis sword upon the tre^ 'Hse point is friendibip is of (be beait. 
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l(j. WJicu one is favoured and does not forget this but 
makes a return* cue good for each act. 

Noto: (a) If the return ia greater than the favour, ten 
goods. 

(b) Not to retmii resentment, for eaeL instance 
one good. 

However, it is not to bo considered a 
good if out makes return for favoturs shown 
ij^ an luuigkteoua way. 

17, To wear clotJjps wldeh have been mended, two 
goods. 

N'ote: (a) To wear plain elotlies, one good. 

However, if one wears mended or plain 
riotbes beCAUso of uncessity, it is not a good. 

(b) If such garments are worn for the good 
iiupreasion made on others in one's favour, 
it is not A good. 

Id. If oue who eats meat ivduoos tliu amount eaten, 
one good for each meal. 

Note: (a) OjM* who does not vs I nient and yet who re¬ 
duces the mnouut of )us food, for one meal, 
two goods. 

However, if ooo who has not the means 
of good living iives on a small amount, it is 
not n good, 

1 ! 1 , Til wv Hutcheriug done and yot decline to eat, one 
good. 

Note: <a) To hear that butchering has been douo and 
not to eat, one good. 

(b) To halt one in the act of Imtelieriug for a 
feast fcH* onesolf and not to oat, one good. 

20. To bear the unreasonableness of otliers, for one 
case, three goods. 

21. To find somvtbiag, seek out lU Owner and return 
it. one good for i very hundred sen of the value. 

22- To put the hlarae on self and to give others credit 
for merit, two goods for every instance. 
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23. Whcu one’s fortuDe ia good or eril, to accept it 
with I'csignation as one’s fate, triutiiig to heaven without 
>ilo8irG, ten goods for caoh iustauee. 

24. To tliink always of that wUicL will be to tlxc ad¬ 
vantage of others and not of one’s own interest iu regard 
to laud ov dtrelUngfi, one day one good. 

23. Though one loses his own property, if ho exerts 
Jiuuself to promote the prosperity of others, fifty goods. 

26. To he sitbmissive when one suffers tho loss of hli 
own possession and not to blami< others or show rosentmeot 
toward heaven, .three goods for caeli ento. 

27. To suppi’css HJ) evil desli'e to hill a victim, five 
goods. 

2d. To present one witJi a book whicli letches how 
<0 preserve and prolong lifo, for each copy, five goods. 

N*oto: (a) To give mudieine to relievo sickuess, oue good 
lor five remedies. 

Howerer, to receive raeompeoso for tlie 
lolief given is not a good. To give a remedy 
against reason which has not been tried is 
not a good. 

2ii. To pick up scraps of paper by the roadside, with 
writing on them, so that tlie chai'totoia will not become 
^taiued, oue good for every thousand ebafteters.* 

■iO. Ono who has wealth and infiaenco axid who yet 
doi-a ]ior make a sliow of these in his use of them, but who 
^u'seHsi'S economy and is contented with Ins position, ten 
t<ood» for each case. 

31. To forego authority or place to which oue ia en¬ 
titled, tcu goods. 

32. To receive bad money fronr othei^e and not to pass 
* it on when one knows it is bad, but to pul it aside, three 

goods. 

• Ko senp of poper, especially which hu been wrltlea ee, is loft 
l^g by the way in Chk& Sadt cmlewocsa wnid aot be in accord with 
the right anJlodo toward learning. 
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Supplemontary 

1. To sftTe ft mftu's life, one kundred goods. 

2. To teach others vhat is good and evil, tiTS goods 
for each man tanght * 

Note: (ft) To advance others and lead them to aot with 
disoriminatiou as to lanlU and merits, Afty 
goods for each man. 


PART n 

I SECTION O*'^ FAULTS 

X. Lftok of Loyalty and Filial Piety 

1. To support your father aud mother without rever* 
cuoing thsm, one instonoe, one fault. 

Note: (a) Not to listen to advice of father or mother, 
ouQ instance, one fanlt. 

(b) When opposed by fftther or mother with 
anger, to become angry in one’s own heart, 
one fault 

(o) To show anger in one's face outwardly and 
to oppose them with violent words, ten faults. 

(d) To be iadifferout toward objeets loved by 
one's parents, one inataneo, ten faults. 

(e) Kot to attend to burial obseqmes of mother 
or father, one instancp, ton faults. 

(f) Nbt to protest when one should protest 
against his father or mother’s error, one 
instance, one fanlt. 

2. Not to serve one’s step-father and step-mother, 
foster.father, and foster-mother, grandfather and grand¬ 
mother, father-in-law and mother-in-law, one mstance, one 
fanlt. 
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3. To serve one’s master without sioglenssa ci heart, 
Olio CH60, one fault. 

Note: (a) Not to protest to one’s master when protest 
should be made, for a small matter, one fault j 
large matter, leu faults; extraordioary rael- 
ter^ fifty faults. 

4. Not to observe the prohibitions of the couatry's lord, 
cue isstauoe, oue fault. 

4. Dispespeot totvarda one’s teacher, one day' one fault. 

Note: (a) Hot to put into practice the toaelicr’s good 
instruction, for each word ono fault 
(b) To antagouiKii ouo’s teaoher, thirty faults. 

Ho waver, if the teacher is unreason ablo, 
antagonism is not a fault. 

6, To become angored and engage initrife with oue'a 
brother, ouo instanco two faults. 

Note: (a) If a half brolliev, for each inatauco, thwe 
faults. 


i. lack of Benevolonoa and Piety 

1. Not to veicne ono from serious illueas who might 
be rescued, for each person two faults. 

Note: (a) If the disease is light, for each pcrion ono 
fault • 

However, if one bo poor ot i£ there bo 
a rooson which makes it difBcult to resoao 
the person from illness, it is not a fault 

2. To mix medicines and produce a poison, five faults. 
Note: (a) If one’s intention be to inflict hurt on an* 

other, one hundred faults. 

{h) If emo destroys (with poison) the life of 
another, one hundred faults. 

(c) If the mon poisoned should recover, fifty 
faults. 
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3. To inflict \mlawful iniuialuneut, for each time, ten 
/nults. 

Xote: (aj To beat au iuuoccut person with atrip es* for 
eacli stripe one fault. 

4. For pnreiiU to dro\7ii n ncw*bom child, lor each 
life, one Jmmlred faults. 

Note: (a) To lu'oducc nliovtiou, for one Ufa eighty 
faults. 

5. li ail officer ihould huow tliat a peraou who ia 
hciug accused and tried ia inaacent asd take no steps to dear 
1dm aud tlic accused ia oondcumed to capital pimiahment, 
eighty faults. 

Note: (a; If tJio pimiahiiuoit be severe bostJug, eight 
faults. 

(b) Light beating, four faults. 

(c) If the mtu is eoudomuad to capital punish' 
iDsut through bribery, one hundred faults. 

b. To cherish ill will in one’s heart ivod the intention 
ci iaflJcting harm ou auotliei', one fault for each person. 

Xotc: (a) If the intcuticu ia eavried into effect, one 
person ton faults. 

7. To murder a man, one hundred faulta for oaeli life. 

Note: (al If the man recovers from his injury, eighty 
faults. 

(b) To incite othei^ to murder, same number of 
faults. 

S. To kill cattle, horses and other beasts used in the 
service of man, one life twenty faults. 

Note: (a) To kill inadvertently, five faults. 

(b) To kill s boast which is of no use to man, tec 
faults £<m caoh life. 

(fi) To spare or flatter men for killing, the same. 

(d) To kill for ordinary food, the same. 

(e) To feed beasts and sell them to be killed, 
the same. 
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(f) To kill for sociitlcefi to the gods, the Bamu. 

(g) To kill for modicia&l purposes, tlio same. 

(h) To feed silk’fforms in the same a a feeding 
aud killiug beasts. 

(i) To kill the same iuadverteutl)', two fiiulH. 

(j) To kill A small beast, oco life ouo fault. 

(k) To kill a small beast inadTertently, teu boasta 
oue fault. 

(l) To kill very small iuaigi^lAoaiit beings, ten 
lives oue fault. 

(m; To kill tlio same uiadvcrteutly, twenty Uvea 
oue fault. 

(a) To OAUBO otlte» to kill is tho saiuo as killiug 
by one’s self. 

lU. To kill iiuikes, rats, and other auimHls iuj\irioua to. 
man, oue life o:io fault. 

Note: (a) To kill iuaclvcrtoutly, ten lives oue fault. 

11. Not to pruvimt the killing of au animal, Lslf tUo 
fatvits of the above. 

However, if one lutsrferes and falls, It is, 
uo fault. 

Noti>: (a) If he fails to prevent the killing and yet does 
not fevl pity, two faults. 

1*J. To sell for hatchery au ox of tbs plow or a riding 
horse or a wntch dog, after tliose bavo grown old, a great 
life ten faults, a small life five faults. 

1^. When it ia uot one’s duty to kill Animals, and yot 
one kills them, the fnnlt is double that in the foregoing case.. 

Note: (a) To liny secretly the same. 

14, To put a living thing iu the pot to cook for food: 
mid kill by cooking alive, and thereby to caxiso cruel suffer¬ 
ing, for ouo life twenty faults. 

13. To sport with hawks, to hunt with dogs, to cateh 
fish, to slioot birds aud to inflict injury on tliese without 
killing them, for each living thing, five faults. 

Notot (a) If tho thing die from the injury, the same- 
as stated in the killing of auimals. 
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(b) To dig out iusecta from theiv winter hibe.** 
oatiou, to surprise birds sleepms on tbdr 
i^oosu at uigbt, to dig into boles, destroy nests 
and eggs which coutaiu the young, tbo same 
aa the above. 

Sowever, iu buildiug bridges, making, 
i^oads, tioimtructing towers and pagodas and 
aueh liku woiks, for good ends, if unavoid* 
ably tlieae things be done, there is^ xlo fault. 
atili tam wlio U under tho neooisity of doing 
these thinga should be very penitent and as 
far as possible make restitution. 

Id. To put a bird ia u cage and noiuuah it tbei'o wider 
suoli eruol conditions, one fault for eseh day.* 

17. To look' upon one who is dying and not feel grief, 
one fault. 

18. To see relatives or friends iu need aud not to extend 
a lielpiug band to relievo their hunger, or to provide food 
or shcltor, one fault for each person. 

However, if 1 myself am very poor, it 
is not A fault. 

19. To make fmi of children or old people or fools or 
siek persons or deaf or blind, ten faults for each person. 

iO. To see another's grief or suffering snd not to 
spook words of eomfort, one fault. 

Note: (a) To delight in seeing this, two faults. 

(b) To increase another's suffering who is thus 
looked upon in the state of suffering, five 
faults. 

(c) To rejoice to see another suffer loss upon 
loss, two faults. 

SX, In time of famine not to bestow rice, but ou the 
'contrary to ask a high price for it, fifty faults. 

Xote: (a) To prevent the sale of rice under such eir* 
eomstances on the part of others, the same. 


* Sod: ttrCs v« relctacd M fuaenis. 
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2Q. To oo«ree a poet man to wliom one hB& loaned 
money and aeoure liis conviotion^ five laulU. 

23. To UBO meo, catcU and horsea inooBaantly and nn- 
leaBooably without a feoliug of pity for them, one time ton 
fnulta. 

bTote: (a) In addition to tliia, to beat tliem, one fault 
for each stroke. 

24. To open np a grave and throw a man’s bones about, 
for each place dug up fifty faults. 

N’ote: (a) To level down a burying plaee on the Mil- 
aide into a field, ten faults for each place, 
(b) To resort to authority snd eause the sale 
of the fields or houses of Mother, ten faults 
foi* Qvury hundred sen is value. 

(e) To Aoquiro property at a low prioe for one* 
self by forced sale, one fault for every bund* 
red.son in vsluo. 

26. To destroy or obstruct highways and prevent the 
pQseage of men, cattle and hones, five faults for each day. 

Xoto: (a) To injure or destroy bridges, ferries, wells 
or stopping places, the same. 

26. For higher offioen to prevent the rise and pr^ 
motiou of officers below them, thirty faults for each person 
liindered. 

Xote: (a) To prevent the rise of lower officials by im* 
moral methods, fifty faults. 

27. To treat oppressively lower officials on the part of 
Iiigher officials, thirty fmOts 'for each person oppressed. 

28. To neither give one’s concubine a discharge nor 
•eease to keep her shut up at home, ouo fault for each person. 

Note: (a) To have evil designs toward one’s wife or 
ehildreu, for caeb person designed against, 
fifty faults. 
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Z. Evil Deddfl Conadotsd with the Three Honorable Ones. 
(Bvddha» Law and Priesthood) 


1. For iujuriiig hu iiuaife of a Buddha or a Bodhlsatva, 
two faulM for every liuudred aeu damage. 

Note: (a) For injury to images of devas, good diviui- 
ties, sage's and scholars* oue fault Air every 
hundred Seu damage. 

However* it is not a fault if the injury 
be to images of heretics and false gods. 

1 For mockery of BuddJia or an Hpoetlfl, five fuuHs 
for eaeli word. 

Note: (a) iu cHBc of devas* sages* one fault for each 
word. 

However, if this be done with sincerity 
or good motives, in order to rescue a inau 
from error, it is no fault** 

d. To lot the time for vorsliip of a Buddlm go by 
unobserved, ouu fault. 

However, if this be due to sickness or 
unavoidable duty, it is not a fault. 

Koto: (a) If the time for worship bo lost because of 
UcvntiouBUCBs or drinking; dve faults. 

(b) If tJic time be lost on one of the six festival 
days, the fault is doubled. 

However, the six festival da^s are set 
apart especially for the observance by the- 
lay families, and therefore the rule is as 
stated. The six days are the eighth, four¬ 
teenth, fifteenth, twenty-third, twenty-ninth 
aud thirtieth days of the month. On ehort 
months, the twenty-eighth is added. 

* Tbe Zen Sect bee fre^Cly bMobe ki»>cUsCie to which refcrcDOe 
BUtT be nude bnt. 
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4. For iujur>’ to totiiplcs, p&godas, Buddlilat saored 
bapleinents aud vessel and the like, one fault for every 
hundred sen value. 

Note: {&) To ouo iuHictiug such itijury without inter* 
feriug to 2 >rcvuiit it, live faults. 

(b) Ou the coutrary to aid euoh a oue, ton faalta* 
If tbo injury iufiieted be to the shiiuos of 
devae eud divinities, oue fault for every two 
huudred son. 

However, if it bo tiu' shriuea of heretical 
divinifii^ hy wlueb men are led astray, it 
is not a fault. 

5. If land ie sold, dedicated to uorod usages, one fault 
for every hundred son. 

Note: (a) For soiling luovublo property belougutg to n 
temple, the same. 

6. For destroying tlir scriptiiros (a suCra) t^vo 
for every Juiudred sen. 

Note: (a) For destroying a ^lan and Dm tveatise 
(Sastra), of the Two Vehicle Doctrine, dvo 
fan its for oach word. 

b, To kuow aud on joy tho law selfishly without teach* 
lug it to others, ten faults. 

Howevar, if it ho because of inability 
to teach, it is not a fault. 

(h) To i)revont tlu* propagation of the good Uv 
by jnittihg obstacles iu the way, teu faulta. 

However, If it be a iierctical or a mis* 
taken o|nuioii. it is iiot a fault. 

(b) Even in tho case of a good law, if it Ik: a 
timv when it should bo»concealed, it is not 
a fault not to teach it. 

8. In rcadiug the scriptures to misread one word, one 
fault 

Note: (a) To skip one word in reading, one fault. 
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(b) To tliink o£ somotbrng else 'wbile rea<^ 0 S, 
fivo fanJts. 

(e) To h&vo ovil tUougbts whiU reading th« 
Boriphxres, tan fauJta. 

(d) To apeak of Bometbmg else wliile reading the 
scriptures, five faulta. 

(e) To spoek of aomatbing oUe that is good while 
renUiug the aoriptures, one fault. 

if) To read without obaerviiig the rules o£ pro* 
prioty aud with slovenlinvss and light niisd- 
edneaa, five faults. 

(gj To feel augev while reading the scriptures, 
ton faults. 

(ji) To scold auoilior peisou while rusUiug the 
icriptureSj twenty faulta. 

(i) To strike another person while res ding the 
soripturas, thirty faulta. 

9. To produca a epurioua acripture (Sutru), and puhliah 
the suii(s tpu faulta for each volume. 

10 . lu ox))Oiiiidmg tbe law to follow ouo’a owu mind 
jmd to coutj^adict the views of the Buddhiat foundera and 
ieach< rs, ouo fault for every flvo peraoos hearing the ax* 
poaitioD. 

11. To writo books on aalaoious^ popular subjeota, or 
lovt^v's bcH)k8, one fault for each time. 

VI. To toaoli to others the use of foxes or wicked 
devices, ov invdiciDea to produce abortion or other evil 
methods, twenty faults for each device taught. 

18, A family which declines to give food to a priest 
when requested to do ao, one fault for each p«son. 

Eowaver, if tl^e family declines because 
they have uo food lu the house, it is not 
a fault. 

Note: (u) Not only to refuse to give food, but to scold 
uud put the priest to shame, three faults. 

Bowever, if it be a priest making the 
refusal, tbe fault is double. 
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U. To support an evil (3i8ciple and cot espol him, fifty 
rfaulta for e&cli disciple. 

Note: (a) Not to correct the offeuse of a disciple, one 
fit lilt for H ainall offense, ten faults for a gieat 
oSonse. 


4. Miacallacsous Misdoings 

1. To tako money ichioli sJiould not bo taken, one fault 
lor one liundrcd seu.« 

Note: (a) If the money is taken by a rich mac, two 
faults for a bundled sen. For llMt inter* 
course committed upon relatives, nuns or 
oh alto >Yomeu of good steading, oighty faults. 

(b) If oommittodin the thoughts of the Loan and 
not is outward oouduot, ten faults. 

(o) If with B daughter of a good family, forty 
faults. 

(d) If in thought witli tbc daughter of a good 
house, five faults. 

{e) If with n servant, tcu faults. 

(f) If with a courtesan, five faults. 

However, if between parents and child* 
reu, it is a matter whicU uecds no diseussion 
as being beyond tho filing of limits. 

(g) In tbo ease of priests who conunit any of 
tliOM faults, without distinction as tp tlie 
person with whom the ofCense is committed, 
whether high or low, eighty faults. 

(li) For a prle^to cherish the thought in his 
heart, ten faults. , 

2. To put young men or immoral women in one’s house 
Tor illicit purposes, fifty faults for each person. 

51. To steal property or money, for one quantity of 
•one sen in value, one fault Above these amounts, for each 
hundred sen value, one fault , . 
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Note: (o) To sii official in tlie payuiciit in kiml 

of laud tax, oue fault for every hundred sen. 

(b) If by uicttus of nuthovity, there be fraud 
practiaed, tou faiilta for every huudwd sen 
in value. 

4. If u bribe be tukcu for wbicb a man is promoted 
or for wliicli bis triniex sve winked at, ouo foult for eveiy 
liuudrcd sen. 

Note: (a) To ruevive a bribe and iu couacqueuoo to 
diiiuiae an official or to bring fdae charge 
against aome one, ten faults for every huiid> 
rod non of the value of the bribe. 

r>. To hoii' 0 \v gold or ailver from some one aud not re* 
turn it» one fault for uvery hundred son. 

Note: (a) To borrpw gold or lilvcr and to eovot the 
death of the louder, ten feulta. 

b. To moke the moaauroa and balancoe light whoa soli* 
injf find boavy when Iniying, according to the value of tUc, 
article, one fault one hundred sen. 

7. Not to promote a man of merit, five faults. 

Note: (a) Ou the contrary, to puteuobojio lower down. 

ten faults. 

(b) To see evil aud uot witUdran* froni the place, 
ft VO faults. 

(e) On the contrary, to become an aceomplicy' 
and render aid, tec faults. 

(d) To conceal the merits of a good man, one 
fault for each instance. 

(e) To parade a man’s evils, the same. 

However, if jinavoidably in Iho case of 
litigati.ou, one speaks in accordance mtli 
reason of the faults and evils of others, it 
is not A fault. 

(f) If a man’s svils are spoken of in order to 
remove evil or save the luan, it is not a 
fault. 
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8. To 30«k out the iiiistakes of tbu auoicAt sages and 
to put forth new views, one fault for each word. 

* Note: (a) To ooutradiot runsoii, tmi faults for each 
word. 

(b) To write nov^'ls or eojiiio iiorniK and ridieuU 
good persona, thuivin defiDuiug them, thirty 
fatUts for each inataueu. 

(e) To gossip about n persou concerning mattevs 
which Bbould be kept secret, -without Icnow. 
iug the truth oi* ftiiainH'Ke <d tho inattor in 
(Xuuatiou, ten faults for ench mstance. 

(d) To rcpi^eseui as h fact what has no fomidS' 
tion in reality, fifty faults. 

(e) 111 order to writr evil things coucciuiDg a 
limn, to put down things which arc partly 
tme and partly falsr. twenty faolta. 

(f) To write what is wlioDy false, fifty fuuUs. 

Howovsr, i£ without exaggoration aud 
for the public good and to i‘emovo evil, such 
is not a fault. 

I). To iustigati' tliat uhieli nia.v l>i*eoine a lutril to 
human life, thirty faults. 

10. To use for oue s self money vontHbiUed for nieri* 
torious purposes, one hundred svii, one fault. 

Note: (a) If contributed for the linddlm, Law or Pricat- 
liood, ten sen one fault. 

(b) 3f used for a good piirposi*, hut different from 
that wliieli wns in thr mind of the donor, ou« 
hundred sen one fault. 

11, To lake sides in a quarrel and thereby promote 
the sti*ifo, oue fault. 

Note: (a) To foster strife lietwovu pavonts and child* 
ron Hud between brothers or histers iu the 
faiihly, thirty faults. 

(b) To obstJiict with a view to preventing the 
maniagi* of persons, live faults. 
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However, if there he rotwou for prevent- 
jug the maiTiegc, iutecfcrence is not a faxiU. 

12, To apeak worda delolei ious to ouc 'ft moral cliarnc^ 
61 *, tei) faults for cacli word. 

Eowevor, as au iUuBtratiou, the woHs 
of Soso iu Oluuu, wJio said, "TJiough 1 may 
oppose others, otliers should not oppose me," 
upplj*. 

W. A lie apokeu in oi*<lci' to choat a man, one fault 
for cadi InataDoe. 

Koto: (a) If the Uo rwuUa iu iojuiT to othoi’s, ton 
faults. 

14. To see good in others and not imitate it, ouo fault 
for each time. 

Note: (a) To fall into error aud not oorroot it, one fault 
for each instance. 

(b) To gloss over nu eii'or and not to Uetou to 
correotion, hut on tlie contrary, enter into 
contention, two faults. 

However, if sndi couduot be towards 
pareute, lords and lu eaters, teachers and other 
persons above one, ten faults. 

15. In consultations and conferences to hold tenooi* 
ously to one’s own opinloni and ignore the opinions of otkors, 
one fault for oaoh occasiou. 

16. To cause yonr wifo end oLildron to have a teacher 
and not to interfere wheu thoir tcaoher is luieleading them, 
one fault for eaeh time. 

Note: (a) In the case of ono's rcteiners and servants, 
the fault is the seme. 

IT. Though one may be a man of superior parts, not to 
learn from him. five faults. 

Note: (a) To decline to associate ^rith those who excel, 
yourself, two faults, 

(b) On the contrary, to ridiwlc and defame such 
persons, ten faults. 
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18. To revile your supcriorB in authority and to speak 
evil conoernSog them, teu faulU. 

N'ote: (&) If be be your equal, five fsuite. 

{b) If your iofenor in office, one fault 

(c) If the evil words apokeu are ageinat a eago, 
oue hundred faults. 

(d) If against learned men and gentleioen, teu 
faults. 

19. To indnee others, by your teaehing. to commit evil, 
two faults for each time. 

Note: (a) To teaeb mou such great evils as disloyalty 
or wont of filial piety, fifty faults for each 
time. 

(b) To see evil iu others and not admouish them, 
* thirty faults. If it be a small matter, one 

fault. 

However, if tbo mau be aeU*willed aud 
decline to receive admonition, it is not a fault. 

20 . To write a popular song and to give tlieroby an 
evil name to another, five faults for saeh person defamed. 

21 . To toll lies, Olio fault for each lie. 

Note: {a) To pi^ctoud that one fully uuderetands tlie 
way, when be does not, and teach and mffi* 
lead otbere, fifty faults for each deception. 

22. For breaoh of contract, if a small matter, ono fault 
for each instanoo, and teu faiilts for each grent violation. 

Note: (b^ For failing to nccouut for treasures held in 
trust, one fault for each liundved sou in value. 

23. Not to show gratitude for favours done one, one 
fault for each in stance. 

Note: (a) If one, on the contrary, resents evils done to 
him, the same. 

(b) To allow tcscutmcnt iu an undue degree be* 
• cause of auger, ton faults. 

(o) To covet evil concerning one who is envious 
of self, oue fault. 
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(d) To lejoiee \r]iGii lieoriog that one envious 
of oueaolf Las juet •\vith deatruetiotf, one fault. 

1^4, To cat dosli, oue f&xilt for each time. 

Note: (a) To eat juuat atIiJcK in particular one should 
not eat, two faults for each eating. 

However, thie ref ova to meat h ought in 
the market. If it he meat killed by oneself, 
tile fault is to he determined as under the 
Lending of taking life, 

23. To driuk Mke. ou au oocaaion when a oonsultatiou 
uv uonfurvucc for evil piuposi'S is bring held, elx faults for 
rnrli pint (go). 

(b) To drink Mh' witiiont luason for dviuking 
it, one fault. • 

However, If it bo as a tonic to paveuti 
or for the luitvrtHiument of guests or for 
medicinal jiurposvH, •dVe drinking is not a 
fault. 

id- To 0 (H.*ii a storr for tiu* selling of snAv and Ash and 
to attract people tliere and ciiuse thfm to ent ami drink, one 
fanlt for each person attrseted. 

27. If oue eata ouv of the Ave spioes or peppers, one 
fault for each eating. 

Xote: (a) if oue reads thr seriptiirea Immediately after 
eating pepper or siiice, one fault for each 
volume. • 

28. To eat meat on a sacred day, two faults for each 
eating. 

N’otc: (a) After eating meat, to appoai* before the 
iiQagfa of Buddha or at the temples, oue 
fault. 

(b) Tu (Ii^nk siiJcc aud eat spices at the same time, 
thi> saino as before. , 

29. To put on appar**!. luiduly gay, one fault for each 
garment. To eat delicacies, one fault for each eating. 
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How^rer, if thcsv tliiug» hn doue la tbc 
IiouQur of per«zits, it iu uot a faulty If iti 
making offerings to tJiu Jliiddba images or 
to the gods, one’s offovinga his eir* 

(•uiustancea, it is au iuatni)Oe of extravag* 
uuce. 

30. Kico and tho other of the five uoreala are gifts from 
lieaveu. To twat tJicae lightly or handle thejn earelessly, 
one fault .'or uvuvy liundrod sen in value. 

31. To deal iu deadly t\*eapoiia or gnmUliug dovieea and 
to sell these to muii, one fault for wery huudred sen in value. 

3^. Not to rvturn to the owner articles found, on'e 
fault for every hundred aen in value. 

83. To give oneself credit for all sucoeasei, and to at* 
tribute to others all failures, two faults for each lu stance. 

34. To ai^vk out many inventions under the promptmga 
of selfishuesa and to uegluot tliu righteous and moral way, 
ton faults for each iustance. 

Uu. iu social intercourse, totliiuk of oneself aucl not to 
thhik of the couveuienee of others, oue fault for each day. 

36. WJieu others are sulferiug tho loss of tboir property, 
for ono to ba ooinpliiccut, saying that i^e liimsolf is safe 
and hii house svuimv, fifty faults. 

37. To bo indifferent as to whether paper with TrriV 
ijig on it is throwji sway oi* not, one fault for eaeh ten 
charaeters of the writing. 

SS. 'WIjco ouo Ruffers loss or meets with adversity, not 
to reflect upon his own errors, but to bio mo other men, and 
to be euvious of Buddha, three faults for ouch case. 

89. To use money whicli one kuows is counterfeit, three 
faults for each brindred seu. 


Supplementary 

1. Not to offer iucense, not to keep the sacred grounds 
dean, and not to worship the Buddhist images, and still to 
froqxipnt the temples, five faults. 
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Note \n) To eat meat in Buddhist temples, ten f&ulU> 

2, *To take presents to officials in authority as bribes 
in order to promote some one or to lighten the offenses of 
others, one fault for every five hundred sen in value of the 
present. 

Kote: (a) To encoura|:c a pei'soQ to fail or to commit 
sin, even if the person does not go to the 
length of failing or committing sin, oi' whS' 
that the sin be light or serious, ten faults for 
every thir^ days. 

3. To promote one’s o\vn sneceBs and to be indifferent 
to furthering the siiccesn of others, one fault for every thirty 
days. 

However, if you encourage another in 
the direction of sueeess^ and ho docs not at* 
tain thereto, it is not a fanlt 


PAST m 

A Supplement Giving in Outline the General SiguiAoancs 
of Faults and Tirtuos. 

1. Men in the world wliether Jngli or low should govern 
their doiiret sooording to their respective stations in life. 
\7hen something is desired, if it he the occaaion of painful 
anxiety to the mind imd suffering to die body, it need not 
be pursued until realised. Or when praying to Buddhas or 
making oath beforo heaven, covoriug a period of a hundred 
or a tliousand days, it is not necessary to wait for the matur* 
lOg of these. Simply let one with his soul observe these 
rules coneeming virtues and faulta, accumulating the good 
to the tent of five hundred or one thousand or three thou* 
sand or even ten thousand points; if Bkocumulated to this 
degree, suffering will be obviated and whatever desire or 
hope one may have, it will be realized. 
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2. Tlie oiiu Tvko practiaus tL^se rales murit, 

‘tvlieu appcariDg before the liiiJdJia m wJiom he believes, 
eliould confess all put sins, offer tip pray era and vows aud 
express hie doeires and petitions. Nevertbelese, as n rettira 
for bleaaiuge asked, it is bettor llrst to practise three thou- 
saiul goods mid to make a vow that one will make requital for 
the blessings of the gods and Bnddha. And from tlio day 
of the vow, one should iiu'ditutu upon the auiuuroufl good 
deeds sot furth in this record, and to the but of his aotivlty 
perform good works? ujid every day, w'hoii gomg co bed, 
write down tho good nud evil of the day, iioeordiug to the 
el) a I t. Uu the first day of each month, one sbonld appear 
before Buddha and make oonfession oonoeruing tho good 
aii<l evil praotissd during tho preceding month, ^opposing 
tluit ono Jud committed three evils; if also ho had practised 
three goods, evil would be cxthiguislied. i^upposing lie hud 
jrructised live goods Bud committed five evils, thou all tlic 
goods would be cxtlngnlNlivd. Supposing tliut iie had pruc* 
tised ten goods and committed eight evils, he would have 
only two goods to his eividit. Though the good deed be one, 
if tho result for good bo tliree*fold, it should bo reokoued 
us three goods. If the good result be five*fold, it should be 
reckoned as five gitods, and so oii.^’ Kveu if one good rcHult 
in a hundved'f old good, it is to be reckoned as one hundred 
goods. In the ease of evil, it is the some. U as it is set forth 
in the foregoing pages, calculation be made, in the siiaco 
of three years or five years or seveu years or tea years, one 
ceil mature the root of merit to the extent of throe tbousaiid 
goods. If the purposes indeed be sincere, even though tho 
tiirce thousand goods be not fully realized, one’s desires will 
bo fulfilled. If tbeso tlu'ee thousand goods be presented to 
liuddha, as a thank offering, tben aftei' his desire is granted, 
1)0 will be stimulated to a quick Aud rapid realisation of the 
tlirec thousand goods. .Vfter the three thousand goods have 
boon realized, then one should seek enlightenment and say 
irmsa before Bnddha. 


* The Tcf^nce u to rtsclt* of ft deed. 
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KnryoJinii anid, “Wteu 1 met Uukokue iSenji, hcj HuitI, 
'VaU (Tciumvi) should bo determined by sell. All Juia- 
fortune juid good fortuno should bo souglit in the self. The 
fHtv prodeteriuiued iu a foiuier life is ebiujgod tlirough one’s 
u«tiona in tlio proaent life, uud, us a eonsequouco, fate >vill 
beeoma clia ogl'd and udll l)l'ato^^' boppiiteas or nnsvey. Thevo 
is uo fntc u'liich is not dctoi iuiiied by our oouduct, >fbetliyr 
good Of evil. Thciefoi'e, tliis volume on the rules of mevits 
(lud fiuilts in {ircseuted to you uitii tlie desire tltat your.p^Bt 
sins u'ill \)» confessed, thnt you nuiy do good hereafter, that 
in everything i)atipticc may bo uxeroised, aud that you may 
lofiru how to govern your soul. I fidly believed and accept* 
ed the vohuae. Kirst of all, I inndc n vow and I performed 
the tlim* thousand good ludM stul attained to the realisation 
vi file great prayer. And after performing an additioual 
three thousand good deeds, though by tity physiognomy, 1 
wm to be witliout offspring, niy sou, Teiiki wns born. After 
1 had practised ten thoiisaiid good deeds, I was made govern¬ 
or of tho prefceti;rc of Hoc Id. Tlmtigh by my fortune, I 
should have lived only rifty-thi^M* years, 1 am Ntill rolniNt at 
sevouty. This is >rho)1y heeiuise uy livsrt has been sin cere 
Ainl jny heart prny<'ra havi* been uushakable. Ilow many 
huudredi have carried Into practice these rules laid down 
In this book I How )iinuy families Imve obteioed richea, it 
would be impossible to know) Iteavpa and hell do not 
swerve in the slightest from rhe rules and oonsequences laid 
down concerning fnultH mid vlrtnea. In other words, this • 
record of virtues and faults is a kind of Creator which brings 
misfortune and dispenses happincBs like a Ood. 

4. This record of virtues and faults gleamed to mo 
with liglit iu the night time. Its wrltteu characters were 
luminous like gold and ailver in my drcains. Oonsequeutly, 

« second child was bom to roc. Besides, other tbiogs in 
which it has bseu efficacious lire too numerous to mentiou/ 

5. If QUO iu a single day accumulates ten or more 
virtih’s and continues for a half mouth iu this manner with 
siugleiiess of heart, and if without weariness the good be 
pursued, in addition to the proportionate nmnber of merits. 
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oub will liave to bis credit, teu additional meritorious tnuks. 
This is aa expr^sioa of the great value to he attached to 
goDulue goodueas and to deeds of perseverance. Tberoforoy 
duviag this time, if evoa for one* day or two days» there be 
indoleooe and neglect, at the eud of a half aioatli, thevu- 
will be no extra merit to one’s credit. If there be aa average 
of ten merits per day, then at the end of the month, inclnd* 
iug the additional increase, there ttiU be threo hundred 
a ad twenty worita. If there bo certain goods which havo 
ten or twenty merits because of their mauifoldneu, within 
the course of a year, six or sovcii thousand iiicrita should 1 h» 
accumulated. Tiius the accumulation of good is a very 
easy thing. But evil also ia deu^rviitg of lorious eaneideva* 
lion because a alight mistake is certainly prodactive of 
faults. It is necessary to be particular and diacriinlnativ<* 
in the matter of evil ns well as in that of gooit. 

(J. TJio accumulation of good is by dally practice and 
as it can bo done witliont money and without price (gold 
and silver) a poor man or woman can easily perform good 
dptfds. 

7. To exhort masters and lords and parents and eauae 
lluuu to do good is to perforin ten goods. To do this in the 
esse .of au ordinary man ia one good. The difference in 
merit between these two grows out of the fact tliat parents 
and lords look upon those under them lightly end it is move 
diffleult therefore to persuade these to do good tlmii it is 
with persons who arc one’s equals. 

8. Extreme forms of vice and cruelty i)racfiwd ava ho 
vile as not to sdlnit of definite estimation. Such practice is 
not to be found among those who have sufllcieiit personal 
eliaractor to read this book nud receive profit from it. 
Therefore no record ia made of deeds of this nature. 

9. Renchi I>aiBbi said, “The present Kwokakaku. as 
regards its efficacy, has rcfei*eace to present rewarda. But 
recompense in the world to come is also acquired though 
it cannot be estimated.” 
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10. la tlid foi’cgoiiif discuBsioii a liundrvd bas buen 
mentioned in eonncetion with one good or one fault. Tlie 
Teacher, Soi'ai, said, *'Iu tbe currency in the Biraku reign 
a hundred mou was e(;ual in value toflve hundred moii in the 
present carroncy." M regarda the unit in quantities of 
silk, pongee, liueu, uottou cto., the value is to bo estimated 
aeuordiug to tlio price of eael^ of these. 

11. It being difileult to oetiujate the good and evil ou u 
uomujou basis of such difleront classes as the rich and poor, 
prteeTs tmd layiuiiu, it hu not bean undertaken here fnvtiiev 
than hna already been given. Yet eight full daasifleatious 
of goods and faults in aoeordanco with the plan of the 
original liave been Uansleted without interjeoting the traua* 
la tor's poison al opinion. Tlie Ugbtnees and gravity of good 
and evil are tiiily determined by the law of heaven (Teodo). 
These are not to he a matter of eareleaa thinking. 

Those who use this record of virtues and faults, hy look* 
ing at it dally ^11 bo able to distinguish their merits and 
faults. If anything has been overlooked in thi» record, it 
ihould bo Apecifled in writing. At the end of the month, 
1be goods and the faults should hb o^mparod to see which 
preponderates. The same is to bo done at the end of a year. 
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Tboae who put this plan into practioe should put down 
io the diagram the good aud evil of the day. They should 
sum it up at the end of the month showing which preponder^ 
atea. An account of conduct should be rendered at the 
end of a year. Thus one can know his own sins and hia own 
happiness. If the goods aecuxnulated be found to reach five 
hundred points or as many as twenty thousand, then one's 
prayers and hopes will certainly meet with satisfaction. 

Among those who are Tathag^tai, there is no distioc* 
t.ion between good and evil. Narertbelesc, evil is contradio* 
tory to self.nature and good is that which hariuonJ^es with 
eclf*nature. Therefore, without distinction the rich and 
poor, old and young, whether they know this principle or 
not, are unable to> escape in their praotice the laws of re* 
tribution. Those who are using this volume in praotice coa> 
atitute a large number. In response to a request frotu the 
book seUers this year, a new edition revised with illustra¬ 
tions for the amusement ol boys and girls to keep theui from 
crying has been prepared io be used to reduce evil and to 
promote good. 


Eansei Reign, the Monkey year <1789—1800), January* 
Shamou Genmu. 



THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF JAPAN* 

W. W. McLar«a, Ph. D. 

The 8>i)earau426 of these two books from the EogliiL 
press has ejicbled the interested public to supplj itself with 
4 fairly ooreplete history of the political progress of Japan 
during the last sixty years. These two monographs com* 
plement each other, for the first ends with 1871 and the 
second prsciioally begins with that year. 

I 

Mr. Gabbias has iurnlsbed the student of Japanese his* 
tory with Cl definitive study of a short but extremely difficult 
period. Anyone who reads bis pages cannot but couooive 
the wish that he may eontiuue his work so as bo make it 
cover the whole of the Meiji era. That wish is intensified 
by the knowledge that there are very few foreigners who 
possess su^h qunijfieations for the task of writing the polb 
tical history of Meiji,—a thorough knowledge of the oollo* 
.quial and written languagee, and a long familiarity with the 
men who have ruled the country. Moreover Mr. Gubbina 
hae domonstratod in this volume a first-rate capacity for 
arranging and presenting liistorieal materials, and for gen* 
eralising from the facts in a sensible fashion. 

. His book oomprisee seven chapters, twenty-tbree appen* 
diees containing a selection from the most important docu* 
menm of the period, a short bibliography, not of much use to 
the general reader, a glossary, and a map of Japan. There 
is no index. His point of departure is the arrival of Com¬ 
modore Perry in 1863. The main part of the book, chapters 

* <jiibble3, J. H., C. M. S. 7\t fingrtit if Jnfim. t9s3’i97f~ OsienC. 
OattndOB ?ra«. 1911. PP* M*p. 

Uchifa, G.S>. D. Se. Tit fiofitieai f Jnfan, 

li'fllon. Coostsble & Co., L'd. 19*0. XXVI & 296 pp. 
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JII, IV, ttfid V, coctaiua a ciitioal uaiTativo oi the uvvuto 
vliicii occurred iu Japan between 18S3 aad 1867. Tlie loain 
object of these chapters is to oxpUiu why aud by what means 
the opeumg of the comitry waa the immediate catisc the 
Bestoratiou. Cliapter VI shows the relatiou of cause mid ef* 
feet between the Bestoratiou aud the sbe^dou of fendaliifin. 
.Cbnpter 11 g^ves a record of the aegotiations srhicli re* 
suited iu the first troaties made with the foreign powers, 
prefaced by a historical review of the Tohagowa policy 
of seclusion. Chapter I is devoted to a doscriptiou of the 
oiviliution of Japan end the &diuiuisti*&tiou of tlw govevu* 
meat iu tbo middle of the umcteeiith century. The author's 
general eonelusioss are brought together in a sliort conclud* 
isg chspter. 

To give A more definite idea of the writer’s views s 
seloctiou iiu\y be uiado from his most important statomeuts: 
—l^irst, that the power of the Bhogunsto had already boguu 
to decline before Perry’s arrivah and when faced by the 
situation eroatod by the iutrvuiou of the foreigners, the 
Shogun's government acknowledged its inability to deal 
with the crisis by referring the matter to the Court, and 
by asking tlm advice of the feudal lords:* Seeoud, that tlm 
ultimate ccmacqiionco of the confmod of the 

Shogouctc to perform the fuactious of govornumut was tlw 
restoratiou to the Kmperor and the Court of the administra¬ 
tive power:t Third, that a uational govommeut, highly 
ccutraliBcd in su absolute monereh, was incompatible with 
the continiiatiou of the feudal rigime:! Peurth, tlial the 
policy of natioiiiil eecliisiou adopted by the Shogiumte in 
1636 had never b«*en complete, since relations with the Chi- 
nese and Dutch had coninnuod unbroken throughout the 
whole Tokiigawa period, and that the policy was more nnd 
more leluxi'd after 1806, and wna finally abandoned Muder 
pressure from flie iriiited States of Ammes.^ 

As tlus monograph deals only with the j)oriod which 
preceded the agitation for popular goveruTnent, the autlior 

« 9Q-9I, tpp. >54. J I ap 5i'58»' 
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U fiot required to oxpruse eny opiuiou upou icodoru politiusl 
problems. Ue is inturustod only in \ period vbieh lios 
alroady bvoji couBig:ncd to obUviou b}* the Japsuese» p&rtly 
as a consequeueo of tlic pressure of the more urgent qfies* 
tiona of tie present, partly because those were the days of 
smoU things, before the nation had attained its present 
exalted position in the comity of the powers. The events of 
the Kostoration period arc regarded now as incidents in tho 
liistory of tlic nation, which were the inevitable and more* 
overiiighly desirable coosequoneos of the operntion offerees, 
the moet powerful of wIdciH had long been at work. Juft 
as tho philosophical basis of the French Revolu^en is to be 
found in the %mtings of Moutesquieu aud Boosseau, so that 
of the ifapaneio Rpstoration is in the Vai Xthon 8ki eofii* 
ploted in 1715, and tlie Kihon Ouai$\i and pub* 

lished in (he second quarter of the nineteenth eentuty. Such 
are Mr. Oubblns’ views, and he presents'them in such a way 
AS to create upon t)ic reader a very weloome feeling of 
finality'. It hardly seems possible that further research will 
throw niucli moiv light ou the Kestoratlon period, except 
perhaps, ou its Intel Ivctual side. 

This book oau hardly hope to become popular, but it wilt 
oarn a distinction, which tho author will more highly prisCr 
in being the recognised authority in the SogUsh lanS^aafiio 
\ipon the period with which it deals. To foreigiuers the story 
of the esvly relations between the rcproseDtatives of the 
powers sad tho iTupaaese officials and people will always 
have a i^omantic interest. But for that story the ordinary 
reader bad better turn to older and more popular booM, 
to GrifflA* “Townshend Harris,^’ Allcock’a, “Capital of the 
Tycoon/' or Adams’, “ITiatory of Japan," 


U. 

Br. Vyehara’s book is designed to give a eonstitutiouaT 
liistorj' of the Meiji era, aud to examine critically the politi* 
cal institutions of present day Japan. Making all due allow¬ 
ance for its defects this book may be very highly recom' 
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mended to tlie gcueiel reader. It is intereatnif and wlint 
is more to the point it leaves a very sti’oug iinpression that 
the Japanese system of government is far from satiefaetory 
to the people who live luidei* it. Its tone is perhaps too 
pessimistic, but it would have h«ou difficult for on intelli¬ 
gent Japanese to have adopted auy other iu 1909. If the 
discussion of oloctoral and parliamentary corrup^ou appears 
too oynical, again, excuses may be made for the writer's 
attitude of mind. 

Turning first to the defects, Our author is virtually a 
pioneer in his field, and ns a oousequeuev his work may be 
expected to exhibit the defects whiclj arc incident to all 
such efforts. That be sliould have bees content to merely 
mention the system of loos I government in conuection with 
his reference to the enormous powers of the Minister of the 
Interior, and ojnlt the whole of the long and iuturestisg 
history of those institutions, was probably tbe result of de¬ 
ficient research. To the some source mny be traced the faults 
of arrangement, l^rts II and III ought to have boeu coss- 
lolidated, for tbe dividing line between them is made to 
follow a purely mbiti'flry dietinetioji hetworu thcoi*y end 
praetice. Thus the flrat chapter of Pai't II is entitled ’‘The 
Emperor within the ('ouatitntiou,*' and tli^' eorrvapouffiog 
clmptcr in Part III is “Tho Constitutional Monarchy." In 
tho same way what he has to say about the Diet, the Cabinet, 
and Slcctions is divided into two sections, one supposedly 
theorotioal and the other practical. The advantage of 
divorciug the theory froju the praebce of politics is vary 
doubtful, for it is next to impossible to treat the two phases 
separately. However this defect is not fatal, it only makes 
it a little more difficult for tlic reader to get a clear com- 
pi’ohonsion of the subject. There is not tbe slightest danger 
that any vendor sliotiUl niiaimdriulencl the niUhov’smadn cri¬ 
ticism of .lapaira system of goveniineuU viz., its failure to 
satisfy the people, or fail to grasp dearly tho reason for that 
failure, the essentially oligarchical nature of the government 

Among the d^^ets might be mentioned the complete 
absence of eoustnictivc cri^cism. The deficiencies of the 
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institutions SYC made abxuKlautiy manifest bat the mutbods 
of reform are not explicitly stated. Ob-viously tiie author 
to SCO tJxo po^er of the ckns diminished, arid the 
electorate and the Diet purged of corruption, but lie sug¬ 
gests no method ior aecompliahing either of these ends. To 
him tlic whole flystow is an intricate jaaebiue cunningly 
devised fot.tko purpose of exaggerating the eerviee of the 
clan jusguatc'S, and diaci*cdituig the popular clemcut in the 
govern uicot. 

WJiether or not this uiafortuiie must bo classed along 
witJi the defects, it is certain that the events of the last year 
^ave done muoli to make the book antiquated. Just as the 
PaiOianient Act of 1011 has made necessary a rovision of 
Uirge Kov lions of the standard bo^ on the goverooieut 
of Knglaud, so the political crisis of 1912-18 has produced 
a situation in Japan which is not even hinted at in Dr. 
TJyf harass book. In the light of what has recently happened 
it becomes necessary to modify many of our author’i judg¬ 
ments upon c/rtsntrn>, the powers of tbo Diet and the political 
parties, in order to rrpreiant tho present liopeful prospects 
for the realisation of popular govorumont. 

In this stme doubtful category the introductory ohaptors 
mvist be plaeed; wbethor or not they constitute a defect can 
be left for the reader to determine- At any rate the specula- 
tioin ill wbieh the witev here indulges and the conclusions 
to M'hioh he comes ueod not bo taken seriously. The renew- 
er is under the impreenon that the Introduction is merely on 
old cleas-room essay slightly revamped, but still bearing on ii» 
face all the signs of the unsophisticated ideas of yontb. It is 
distinctly inferior in matter to the main body of the book- 

Lct us turn away from the dofects, and it almost seems 
like ingratitude to have delayed so long over them, especially 
as this book contains so much that is enlightening. Part 
I begins with a review of the events which led up to the 
Eestoration and the subsequent centraliting of the govern¬ 
ment. Am this is the period whicli Mr. Qnbbins has covered 
with greet minuteness it is not to beg^peoted that Dr. 
tlyehara’s chapter would conl^ anything more than a brief 
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summary. But bHof as it is ibo author gots iuto his atrid® 
from tho outset. Tho abolition of feudalism ia explained as 
the waidt of tJio shrewdness of Kido, Okubo, and Saigo, 
v )io v'orked upon the sentimentality of tlic great western 
ilftimioi, at the ‘‘psycbological moment,” and persuaded 
tliom to eurrenOor their fiefs to the Emperor. That sur- 
rondor was promptly accepted, and made the basis for an 
imperial Order deraauding a similar snrronder from all the 
other daimios. 

Tor bald aiatter-of-factness tho coucludiug diapter of 
Part I almost readies the limit, The ConstituUou, whiah 
in Ito’s Coujmeiitarifts is represented as the embodiment 
not of earthly wisdom but of heavenly as well, is shown to 
have boon drafted by a committee of four, to havo been ap¬ 
proved by the Pi*ivy ODimoil, aud finally promulgated by 
thf lOinporov. From first to laat the provisions of the Con- 
atitution wore nevor aeon or discuued publicly, popular 
feeling was not consulted; it was a case of a govovuiug class, 
siitiafyiug a popular denmiid for a ooiiititutlou by creating 
an mlmtnent, thr effect of which was to still more firmly 
entrench their own position, and at the same time disarming 
all flritioism by vepresontiug the constitution as the ci'cation 
of divine wlsdoui, This rofreshiag view of the framing of 
tlic Coustitutiou will belp to eoufirm and at the same time 
osplaio tho impression which is almost certain to be made 
on the mind of auy one who roads it; and, moreover, will 
assist the studout of Japanese polities to undoratand a large 
munber of political ineidents which were hitherto inex- 
plica ble. 

In Part II the theory of the C?onalitutien is discussed, 
and in Fart III tlie Oovermneiit in actual operation is de- 
seribed. It is imp oasible to deal vHth all the importaot state* 
m^uts mndo in the nine chapters which ei’o comprised in 
tlicse two PhMs. It may be sufficient to say that tlie Con¬ 
stitution is critically analysed, and all its olauses 
frankly discussed, It is abundantly clear that the author 
entertains no itlnsiona as to the perfection of the document, 
In the same sophisticated spirit the constitutional history 
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of the second half of llciji is uarrated in Part 111. 'What 
our antbco' baa to say about tho Diet and the poliUeal partdes 
makes it plain that he is speaking from a knowledge only 
to be gained by abundant reeeavch. Chapter IIJ of this 
I^art containii a auocinct review of the history of the Piet, 
which is not to be found anywhere else. After reading 
tho narrative one wonders at tho tenacity of the oUgarehy 
in holding on to power the cKoi^cise of which is attended 
with such constant difficulty. Apart fresn the amount of 
information concerning the various hCnietries and parties 
and their operatloi» m and out of the Diet, Dr. Uyebara 
has performed a valuable service to Japaneea politicians 
by pointing out the fact that the poUtieal parties in opposi* 
tioa to the Government hsvo always pursued a course marked 
by wanton hostility. To embarrass, obstruct and destroy all 
Ministries has been their aim. It is true that there is an ex- 
planati^ for such a policy in the existing system for the 
opponents of the official c)w can never hope to come into 
power. There being no possibility of holding the reins of 
government the Opposition has no fear that it will ever have 
to explain or justify or cany out as tlie Government those 
policies whicli it adopted while out of power, Nothing 
could bo more unfortunato tliau the situation thus created 
both for the Government and the Opposition, for both alike 
are i>revented from exercising their proper functions. Tho 
Uiniatry is uever free to adopt policies for tho sake of 
principle, it must always truckle to or bribe the Opposition, 
and tho latter is never under the necessity of having any 
policy at alL 

The concluding chapter of the book deecribes the pecu¬ 
liar character of Japanese parliainentgry elections, and 
attempts to account for tlic almost universal corruptimi 
which exists on such occaaious. Again the system is made 
the exeuBo for the venality of tiie electorate. The Voter 
does not understand the franchise he exercises, ho feels that 
the parties in the Diet have very little power, that the Gov- 
ammeut rules in spite of tbenr, and he is unable to see why 
men should be anxious to obtam scats in an institution, unless 
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it bo to obtain tbereb/ some material advantage. The electora 
are therefore naturally desirouB of obtaioing a share in 
that advantage, and their only way of doiug so ia to aoeept 
payment for their votes. 

The general impreaaion left upon the reader by thia boole 
is very siinilar to that derived from the perusal of the history 
of polities in England in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. One’s first thought Is that the situation is hopeless, 
that Japan faeos either a return to bureanoratic despotuTu 
or an approaehing revolution. But reflection upon the 
political development of other oountrios soon shows the 
reader that Japan is loorely flcvndering in a tracsitional 
stage out of which she is likely to oniorge safely in the near 
future. Obanges of a radical nature w}U have to be made 
in the fundamental inatrumeut, the Constitution, and the 
presoDt impossible system, which is mei'oly a oompromise of 
the worst type, will have to be given up, and in its place a 
** Responsible Ministry" sstablishsd. 


nr. 

A gsaeral election took place in May 1906, the result 
of %7biob was to return the Sciyukai {Constitutional party) 
with a majority, ^9 out of the 879 members of the Lower 
House. Naturally it might have been supposed that the Sal¬ 
on ji cabinet supported hy the Seiiniksi would continue long 
in office, but on tbe contrary tbo government collapsed sud¬ 
denly in tbe first week of July, not two months after the 
elecUon. Tbe reason given for the rougnstion of the cabinet 
was the Premier’s ilhhealth, but the real ezplanaUon was 
the pressure sserted by the "Gonro" at the instance of 
Marquis Kataura. The people accepted the change of gov¬ 
ernment with scarcely a murmur; there seemed nothing un¬ 
usual about it, and besides the Saioaji cabinet in its pcsi- 
Vellum finance had been a complete failuio. The second 
Katsura ministry took office in July, with the Prime Minister 
playing tbo double rdle of Minister President and Minister 
of Finance. At the close of the year the annual session of 
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tbs Wet w« conTeaed, and in order tb&t the goTenment 
might b&ve Adequate support ia the Lower House an agree- 
ment to tb at end was made with the Soiyulcai. It was during 
this otherwise uaerentful session that the Sugar Scandal, 
the last ereat mentioned by Hr. Uyehata, wae brought to 
light. The next two leseioua of the Diet, those of 1909*10 and 
1910-11, ptMed off quietly, the Seiyukai still supporting the 
goTemment. In these sessions there was a definite arrange¬ 
ment between the cabinet and the party with regard to the 
projecta of legislation which the government ehould intro¬ 
duce. In this way the Seiyukai attempted to placate ita. 
lupporleri in the country, for it could point to yarious bills 
which it had forced the goyeraracut to postpone or withdraw 
altogether, and beet of all to the slight reduction of the 
land tax, Il'ich the party had wrung from the gov¬ 

ernment in the leasion of 1909-10. Thus the party attempted 
to efface fhe stain of the Sugar Scandal, and to diapel the 
suepieione of the pubUo that ita support had been purchased 
by the goyernment by a generous distribution of funds among 
its members Nevertheleas, it was generally believed in 
Tokyo at any rate that the members of the party were en¬ 
riching themselyas hy accepting fayors from the goyem* 
ment. That neh was the case was demonstrated in 1911, 
when a yaluable franchise for the supply of eleetrio light, 
in the capital was granted to certain piominent members 
of the Seiyukai. When the prospectus of the new company 
appeared with Seiyukai partymen in all the prominent 
offices, the indignation of the press was so loudly expressed 
that the list of officers and directors was hsetily withdrawn, 
and the names of well-known business men substituted. 

■What the Seiyukai had done during these three years 
of the second Katsura government was just wliat might 
have been expected, and what Dr. Uyebara points oat as 
ineyitable under the system in rogue.* The rank and file 
of the party had consulted their own interests during the 
first year after the election of 1908, but the storm which had 
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ariaeu aud tUo suspicious which had beau creatod by tiie 
disclosures 'm cwmeotiou with tlio Sugar Scandal compelled 
greatar caution thereafter. Then, too, as the next gcDcral 
election approached the country had to bo oonvinoed of the 
naefulnesB of the party, so inorcasingly harder bargains were 
driven u itU the government hi the second aud third seasiona 
of the Diet. As part of the annual amngemeut between 
the two, the party deniauded, in addition to porsonaJ favors, 
eitiiev tlie passage of au ocoasioual measure in tUo pahlio 
interest, or for tlie same reason the withdrawal of other 
pco.icct*. It wHti an opportunist progroin, pure and simple, 
and wliile not iuspiring, at least the party*a policy preeeryed 
tlie political peaoe, and staved off the diasolntioai of the Diet, 
which would moat oertaiuly have euiuod if the Soiyiikai had 
gi'flppled seriously, wltli the govcvnmwt. 

Ill August the Katftiiva goverjimcnt resigiunl, though it 
is difficult to uudcrstaml why, tuilesa the growing hosUlity 
of thk* pivfls and tho pi-ople ho taken as au explanation. It 
may have been a case' of mere veaiiuess coupled witli the 
desire for rest after a sustained effort of three years’ dura¬ 
tion. The Prime Minister acknowledged that ths people 
to be tired of him, and being well pleased with the 
results of offleu, aiwl doubtlois thiukiug that it would bo an 
easy matter to get i» again, he withdrew graciously in tlis 
puklie interest. 

But the aiguiflcaticc of tlioae three years is not to be 
found ill the coming and going of ministers, nor the poUciee 
of port IPS, nor the sesaious of the Diet, hut in the steady rise 
to political conMciousnosa of the middle class. As in many 
aaother couotry, taxation has boen the oroalgam that has 
oollected the scattered units of public opinion in this nation. 
It is safe to say that the faihire of ths govemment to effect 
any real improvement of the financial situation will be re¬ 
garded in the fntuto as the ultimate cause of the reeent 
political crisis. Except for the slight reduction o| the land tax 
alreadj* incntioued, notbiug was done to lighten the burdens 
upon the people, the objccrionable war taxes were allowed 
to remain in force, and apart from the matter of such specie 
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leTies, the geiivral s/stom of taxaticoi, which ofi'eudi against 
every cauon of political scieucc, as luay he seenhy a glanoo 
At the busiiiey» aiul tho income taxes, was not reformed. 
Tiie uatimial debt waa not reduced, bnt rather inereaaed in 
amount, for the 30,000,000 yen annually Appropriated for 
tlie redciuptiou of tlie foreign debt wm more than offset by 
domcatie Iohus. bloreover, tlio holders of the national 
bonds found the value of tbeir investments shrinking aa 
the result of a eonveraon to a four percent basis. In effect' 
iug the conversion the hanks were more or loss crippled hy 
being compelled to underwrite and hold large amounts of 
the new low interest bonds, the investor preferring to take 
cash for hie JioUlings rather than renew at the reduced rate 
of interest. The indirect taxes weiv also increased by tho 

new tariff of custMns duties wliich came into force in 1911. 

• 

The new Saionji cabinet came into oflleo in August 
1911, with only throe of its membovs belonging to tho Soiyu' 
kai party, the other members of the government representing 
the military clans or the business interests. By far the moat 
laterestiag iigm*e in the ministry was Tamameto Tatsuo in 
the Department of Finance, iuterastuig not only beoauso ho 
occupied the peat which had ruined the reputation of all the 
men who had held it since tho Bussiau war, hut because he 
was no politician, having come into the cabinet from the pre* 
aidenoy of the Hypothec Bank. Throughout the short life 
of the government he remained the etorm centre and the 
cynosure of all eyes. To begin with, he alarmed the nation 
and the foreign bondholders by uttering in the Diet a solemn 
warning to the effect that the national flnaneea were in a 
precarious condition, and that retrencbmsnt and readjust* 
ment were the only means of avoiding bankruptcy. From 
the shock which followed this pronouncement the Japanese 
people soon recovered, and even the eonddenee of the foreign 
bondholders quickly revived when it was seen that no de¬ 
faulting was inUuded. Nevertheless London, if the Times 
may be allowed to speak for that city, preferred Eatsura's 
obscurantist finance and his specious policies, no loans, no 
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bw uxi$, r>0,000,(KW ft year for amortiaatiou oi the foroigD 
debt, and a specie reserve io Londoti. 

Tho -ultimate goal Aa it appeared to Yamamoto was to 
put tbo national iiiiaiiocs ou a aoiuid bAsla, by encouraging 
the productive activities of tho people to such an oxteut 
as to bring about an equilibrium of receipts and expondi* 
tnres, by making the e?cec8s of exports over imports large 
enough to pay tbe Interest on the foroign portion of the 
ftatSonal debt with tlic produce of the country, aud not, as 
hitlierto, with specie ])on'OM'ed in Europe and held in the 
lUuk of England To accomplish this cad, tlie Piiionco Min¬ 
ister deelare<l he v;aa willing to adopt every legitimate means. 
Ue said plainly that if capital for tbo ^lvther development 
of the resources of Japsu could not be obtained within the 
country, he eaw no serious objection to borrowing from 
abroad; also that the allotmeut of so Urge a sum aunusUy 
for tbo redemption of the bonds held in Europe, when money 
was ueeded so urgently at home, leomod tionaenao. His 
whole policy was based on the priuclplc that tho interests 
of the Japaneae people should bo considered tlrst, hjuI that 
the road to solvency lay along the dorelopmeut of the pro¬ 
ductive iudustries and the export trade, whereas Kstsura's 
policy had hcvii to placate tl\e foreign boudhoUlcr and thus 
to dull the edge of Europeau suspicions as to tho soundnesi 
of tlie financial condition of Japan. 

TJina fov the iinit time in many n yoar eu attempt was 
made to explain to the people not ouly the intricacies of tbe 
budget but the basic principles of public fluaiicc, so as to 
make the wIioU* subject iiitulligiblo to tin- average uuder- 
Nteudiug. It wa« this action on ihv i>avt of tho Kiuaooo 
Minister, this tskiug the geucr&l public ipW liU con H donee 
that did so nuich to create an iutclligejit ifltcvest in politics. 
Moreover, vitli free speakiug among tUs lueiubcra of tho 
cabinet was coiubined a similar liberty among the people 
and the press. The embai'go on the discussion of poliUcal 
topics having been raised, opinions of all sorts -wore promptly 
vented, to the great advautage of all sections of the i^eading 
public. 
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Tbe immedifttB object to be atbaiued seeuied to Yaana- 
uioto a reduction of oxpendituvea, and with the money thufl 
saved » be finning upon tho wad juBtment of taxation. With 
this in view, and at his instigatioa tJio Baionji cabinet organis¬ 
ed a bureau, with tha Premier aa oliairman, to mvestigate aJl 
dopai-tmeutal eccotmta. Fi'om time to time the Bureau re- 
pnrted progiuSB, and the prospects seemed hopeful for the 
people's obtaining some raliaf from their burdens. During 
the oflriy months of a91S, outside the Army and Navy 
circles, tlm feeling was one of sympathy and support for the 
govomment in its undertaking. The press diligeutly sup¬ 
ported the project, and performed an immense service hi 
educating the popular mind iii the art of public tiusnoe and 
in streugtiioiiiug tho government’s linuds. Only tho fow 
Japanese wlio uuderntood their system of goveriuutsut knew 
that the project wna almost certidn to be abortive owing to 
tho peculiar powers of tho miUtsi’y party, on principle op¬ 
posed to rctrcnchmeiLt. 

In the midst of this activity the ordinary general election 
«func on in May, and the Seiyukai went to the country on 
tho govcrniJieiit's program. TJie Opposition, the ICoku- 
luinto, adopted a so-esUed poittire program, the two main 
items of vrbich were naval axpausion and a strong foreign 
policy. The appeal was of course to the Satsuma clan in¬ 
terests iu particular, and to all tho latent Ohouvinistic feel¬ 
ing Ditiong tlie people. But a general elcotlon* iu Japan 
in the main is a busiuess proposition not a political ono, and 
a uHJtdidMte dcpcuds mm*e upon bribery for his success than 
upon his party’s program. In his particular election district 
the candidate finds out bow many votes are ueoesaary to 
secure his seat, and then sets about getting tlic necessary 
quantum. To neatly all the electors ho appeals personally, 
and those who will not vote for him upon sentimental 
•grounds, ho buys. The average price of a vote is five yen 
and the average cost of an election ten thousand yen, though 
the maximum is as much as fifty or sixty thousaud.t 


* U;tlMn, ^ fit. pp. 964 If. 
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The result of Uie election of 19i2 was the return of the 
Seiyukai with a slight increase of strength, and with a oon* 
sidorablc mai’tpn over all other parties in the Hoiue. The 
Kokumiuto held its own. But it is imposeihle to attach 
much impoi'tonce to tho result of a general election, in any 
fttteiflpt to detenaino the feeling of the country toward the 
goverumeut. In the first place elections ai'e notoriously 
contipt,• and in tho second tho electorate is >'ery limited, 
only about one person in forty having the right to vole. 

After the election the goverument went ou with its 
p)«ns for the reti'uncluueat of admiuiatraTjve espenscs* and 
previlcfkily uothiiig else was discussed in tho press. But in 
July the Bmperov tell 111 and died after a few wneks, and this 
untoward event and tlm state funeral winch followed ab* 
sorbed public afteution during August and thv first half of 
Si’iitt'mbcr. A small counter sonsitiou, howevrr, had been 
created by Prince Kaliura, who happened, through no uffort 
on his part, to ho brought very much into pponiinence. He 
Ihhl goiiv to Bnropo oa what was osteusibly u phjtiuio trip, 

_aftenvards seen to bs a political mission to Ht. Potsnburg. 

—but wBs hastily isjoaJled by tlie Emperor's illnesa, and 
arrived horns seme days after tlie Imperial deujise, only to 
find hiinaclf the victim of an intrigue. On the very day of 
hia retum hr u'an appointed Court Chauiherlaiu and Kaspsr 
of tlio Privy Seal, aud thus was shelved for tie timo being. 
What this curious appointment meant, who wa^ respouiiblc 
for it, and what tlie Prince thought of it was talked of so 
much, that to silence the pr«e Katsura made jmblic bis 
deteraiinatiou to quit polities forever and bek*onje the per* 
soual advisei’ of the young Emperor. 

By the end of September affairs bad settli'd back into 
their old routine, and the government went oa with its 
cherished plans. Fikru this time on the sequence of events 
ie plain enoxigh, but causes are still shrouded in myatcry. 
'What is absolutely certain is the development of a deter¬ 
mined intrigue to get the government out Ih'ince Yatna- 

• Uyebm, e*. <*' ^ Jth Cb»p. IV, for a Kn^iWe - isoiirioo of rtic 
problem ofalectonl corrosion. « 
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ynta is credited with n plRu to oust the Saionji cabinet and 
Bubsiiiate a clan ministry under General Tetauchi, but if ho 
lied iuy such mteatiou the eeseutial pari of it miscarried- 
On the othor hand Prince Katmira’s henchmen were privately 
making it known that their master wonid be Prime Minister 
ht'fow the end of the year. 3ut tho general public knew 
nothing of these intrigaes until diftciiltioa mddealy loomed 
up before the govern meat. For a time no one recognised the 
posiibiUtica of the cloud, tJie question of the two army divi- 
none for Korea, which had s^pewod on the horizon. It 
grew larger and larger during November and dually the 
delnge camo in the drat week of December, and the govern- 
luent was swept out of olfiee. 

Why the Saionji cabinet was foisted to resign ie a matter 
^vJiich requires explanation. The Constitution proTidoa fw 
the independence of eaoh member of the cabinet,* and there 
are certain permanent regulatioua of the Privy Council which 
limit the candidates for th« cabinet ofhcce of the Army and 
Navy to high ofheera in active service, so when General 
IJyehara, the Ministov of War, resigned because hie ool» 
leagues in the oabinot would not accede to the demands 
of the Army for additional two divisions, the cabinet was 
loft in A crippled condition. Saionji’e diffienlty was to 
secure a succeasor to Dyehara in the War OlSce, but as the 
Army i^efused to supply a qualified candidate except on its 
own terms, and as no oivilian ia eligible, there was nothing 
left for the cabinet but rsaignation. Dy means of the Con- 
atitutiou and the regulaUons of the Privy Council, it is 
possible for the miliUry oleos to oust any cabinet from 
office. This fact furnished in part the explanation of Prince 
Katsiira^s williagueee in IMl to go out of office, and also 
the impoeeibility of setting up a stvsight party government, 
no matter how strong supported by the repreaentattvee of 
the Diet. 

After Saionji'e resignation the work of forming a new 
government was taken in hand by the ‘^Genro,’* and for 


• Aftfcle LV. 
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tlirw weeks the oabinetonekiiis proceie went ofi, ajaidst a 
perfect- stona of popular indjfuation. Tlie press did ^t 
coutlDc itself to ridiculing the various ehifta of the clan 
magnates, nor to abusing the “Qonro/’ but discussed with 
an admirable grasp of the subject the larger oonsUtuaoaal 
questions involved in the overthrow of the government The 
two chief political parties united^for the time being against 
the clans, and their spokcsoieii diepUyed an amating ac¬ 
tivity and boidnese in discussing, before large audionoes, in 
all the principal cities of the country, the defects oi the 
oatioiml system of government. Orakl, Inukai and a host of 
others caposod Iho secret machinery of the clan system so 
ommingly devised to keep the militaryparty in power- So 
far as they went, they pointed out clearly the nature of the 
devices of tho olansmen, and the methods by which such 
devices can bs used to retard the growth of popular govern' 
ment That they did not go fax enough I propose to show 
later in this review. 

It was in the midst of this whirlwind that Prince Katsura 
and the msmbars of his cabinet were sworn in on the 21sl. 
of December, 1912. From tbe first day it was evident that 
the Premier had difficulties to face other than those created 
by the Seiyukai, In order to form his ministry it hod been 
necessary to issue an Imperial order to Admiral Baito corn* 
manding him to retain his office as Minister of the Navy. 
The significance of that rescript was not immediately per* 
ceived, for on the one hand, a companion rescript ordering 
Katsura to form a government absorbed all attention, and 
on the other, a mere suapicioxL that the clana had fallen 
out was not enough to oflaet the prscedents of twenly years 
of close union. Hence for nearly a month the orators of 
the Seiyukai and Hokominto, and the press continued to 
denounce tlxe clan system, \mtil other events proved that for 
the time beiug the aystem had fallen to pieces as the rssolt 
of internal dissensions. 

In due course on the 25th December the Diet met to 
organise for the work of the session, and, as is customary, 
adjourned immediately for the New Tear recess to meet 
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ftgMu on the 20ti of January- Aa a proof of ita hostility to 
the oew ministry the Seiynkai refused to extend the holiday, 
till the Sth February as the government desired. When tlm 
day f<ff reaesembling came the Sedyukai leaders presented 
the Premier with ft lon« list of a^i^tions, which he refused to 
answer nnUl after the budget had been printed and brought 
down. Since they persisted in demanding an immediate 
reply the Premier postponed the meeting by Imperial wto 
for fifteen days. It was at this time tha.t the Oppositioa 
turned from their denunciation of the clan aysteai to a 
pereonal attack upon the Prime hfiniater, the main reason 
for tbii change being Katsora'a sudden repudiation of the 
system, and his prof Asad intention to transform himself into 
a party poUUciaa. On tlie 21et of Januaiy launohed his 
party and invited meroheri of the Diet to join him. His ao* 
UoR the Oppomtion parties ri^y mterpreted as an attempt 
to break their strength, end as a mcasnre of self-defence 
they began a terrific onslaught upon their opponent 

Tho cabinet resorted to every device in its extensive re¬ 
pertory to build up a. party, and succeeded in getting together 
between eighty and ninety eupporters, drawn from the Ctno 
Chib, the Independents, the Eokuminto and the Saiyukai. 
It is to the everlasting credit of the latter that so few of 
its membeM yielded to the temptation put in their way, 
But i/ith the Kokuminto the case was entirely different 
That parly was split in two, all its leaders except Inukfti 
and half of the rank and file desertijig to the government. 
Kevortheless when the 5th Pebroary came the government 
itoalf in a h^lM portion. The House of Peem met 
in the rnwuing, the Ministet President outlined the govern¬ 
ment's policies, the Ministers of Foreign .Affairs and Finance 
also spoke and the meeting went off smoothly enough. But 
by the aftoraoon, when the House of Bepi^enUtivee con¬ 
vened, a great crowd had collected and surrounded the Diet 
buiiaiugs. These spectators, though well behaved were a 
source of strength to the Opporitiem and of terror to the 
government. As the “stalwarts’ ’ airived at the House they 
received an ovatic^ but the deserters met mtb jeers; no 
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• 0&6 b&d pry rcstou for mujodgug the temper of the crowd 
•or its Bynpethies. Mcautime within the Houee Ozahi Yuldo 
was put up to impoftch the Premior, which he did to 
entire sad^aotion of all tlic enoiojea of the government, and 
•couolnded by reading a resolution of want of confidonce 
signed by two hundred and thirty nine memberi of the 
House. Before a diviaon could be taken an Imperial order 
was received by the Preddent of the House ooixiTnanding an 
iounediate adjoummeut for a further space of three days. 
From this time wi matters only gi'ew worse for the govern¬ 
ment. It was impossible to get auy more reauits for its 
party, for the fear of the crowd bad eutered into every heart. 
A reign of terror bad been iaatituted in the oapi.tal> against 
which the police were powerless. ‘When the 10th of Feb¬ 
ruary brought another meeting of theHouse^ again the crowds 
assembled, snlbgoversmujit riots broke out, and the govern- 
meut resigned. Thus Prince Katsura, the self •proclaimed 
‘‘last of the btireaucrats/’ the ‘‘convert to party govern- 
meut’*, weut down emidat a st^m ol cneoration. He had 
demouitratod that a atrong man could form a misistry in 
spite of the opposition of the class and the people, but his 
overthrow likewise proved that no govemmsut can romam 
long in office in the face of the hoatility of a determined 
majority of the Ilouse of Representatives. It was a triumph 
of the Sclyukai backed by the populace of Tokyo over a 
dicts^tor who had set himself up in opposition to all the con¬ 
stituted forces of olaoa and parries and announcing that he 
wmild “run the show with bis own capital,” as a translation 
from vernacular paper reported him. 

It is too early yet to be certain of the details of the 
intrigues which resulted is sotting up the third Katiura 
govenmicut, but it is fairly obvious that in the process 
Choalm am! Satauma fell out, and, moreover, that Katsura 
and hia quouduiu chief. Prince Twnagata, parted company. 
The most couspicuoua feature was the emergence of Ka¬ 
tsura, and hia aubsequeut fall has resulted for the rime bring 
in tlic eclipse of the Choshu faction. Although the meeting 
of the “Oenro,” which was held on the llth of February, 
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v^as attended by only too of its members, twn of whom 
•were Choehn men, yet no attempt was made to cell m 
Another Ohoshu elanroan, but Admiral Yamamoto, the 
Sfttsama leader, was immediately put forward as the next 
Prime Minister. It is -very clear that whatever Katsnra 
might have accomplished by way of sholving the '^Gem'o" 
and aboUeliing the clan iufluencea, with his downfall these 
long established forces eserted themselves again, the only 
difference being that Satsuma, not Chosbu, oooopied the 
leading position. 

This brings us to the last phase of the sitviation. When 
Admiral Yamamoto 'vas put forward by the “Oearo” to 
succeed Katiura, the Seiyuksi sad the faithful remnant of 
the Kokuminto found themselves face to face with a new 
difflcTilty. What attitude should they sasume toward the 
new Prime Minister f Without their support he could not 
go on, but oa the other hand, it was well known that Satsums 
deeired most fervently to pass the Kitsura budget, because 
it provided a very welcome, if small, increase in the ap¬ 
propriation for the Navy. That increase the elan had wrung 
from Katsura as iti price for allowing Admiral Saito to 
remain in his cabinet, aad Satsumo had no thought of losing 
it, if it could be saved by any reaionable compromise with 
the Opposition, It was to savo that inei'cased appropria¬ 
tion that the Minister of the Navy had warded off a dissolu¬ 
tion of the Diet on tlie 10th of February, for at that time 
Katsura had a choice between resignation and dissolution, 
and we m^ be certain that he would hare preferred the 
latter course, aad was only driven to the former by the 
pressure of the Setsuma party- To Sattuma, therefore, the 
Seiyukai owed a considerable debt of gratitude, since a dis¬ 
solution would have entailed another expensive general 
eleetiem. But oa the other hand, by joining the Sat^a 
cabinet the party would be doing exactly what ita stal¬ 
warts” had said they would not do, viz., bolstering up 
another clan government.. The dilemma was solved, how¬ 
ever, by a comptomiae, three members of the Seiyukai, 
Messrs. Kara, MatsuiJa, and Motoda, entering the Cabinet, 
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three other Mifiistere, Messrs. Tshahashi, Okuds, snd 
Yamamoto Tatauo, comuig: luto the partyt a^d the foux 
other portfolios being retained by uon-party men, one 
from Choshu and three from Butsuma. Further a 
general understanding waa reached that tUo gOTernment 
should adopt the policies of the Seiyukai. On this basis the 
Tamamoto eabmet took up office on the ilst of February. 
On the following day the “stalwarts*’ of the Seiyuksi, twen* 
ty four in number, led by Messra Ozeki end Okazaki, left 
the party, and set up for themselves under the uamo “Seiyu 
Club.“ 

Before proceeding to outline a plsn of tho constitutional 
changes which seem ceoessary, in order to bring to an end 
the unseemly politioel agitations which ocour from tine to 
time, it will help to a due appro eiatiou of the present situa* 
lion if a summary be made of the events which have tnkeu 
place since 1911. The most important item of progress is 
the realisation by tlio repr«8ouUUTes of the people that 
it is possible for them to destroy a mmistry, even though 
it bo Leaded by the strongest pollUoian in the land, smd the 
equally oleer recoguition of the impossibiUty of sotting up a 
straight party goverument. There need be no longer any 
doubt as to wlmt a party can or cannot do in its relations 
to the government of the day. In the nest place, the clan^ 
built upon the Constitution, has domonetrstdd its 
great strength, for it has survived a quarrel between the 
clans, and a popular assault that would have destroyed 
almost any political fabric, and stands intact and apparently 
inipreguablt. Further, tho “Genro*’ bnvc ahown them 
selves almost as inviolable as the Emperor; having set 
up a Prime Minister, who is bowled down in a month and a 
half, tliey immediately bring forward another, and their 
new nominee is strughtway accepted. Moreover, the Con¬ 
stitution, eveu at the height of the recent eKcitoment, was 
not only not called in question, but was ap]>ealed to by all 
the advocates of popular liberty. So far from being re- 
garded as a stumbling block in the path of progress, it still 
holds its place aa “an immutable code of laws.” Lastly, 
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the formation of iKe Yamamoto cabinet is a proof that tUe 
mUitary bureaucrats have triumphed, and all that has beeu 
accompliBbed by the moat doUrmiued popular movement 
fliuce tho Restoration, is merely a ohwige from one bureaucrat 
to another, from the domiuation of ChosUu to that of Sa* 
tguma, from a policy of military to one of naval expauaioiu 


No one who has followed the course o£ eventa during 
the last two years can vdtbhold his admiration for the olau- 
aystem of government. Its strength is jnarvelloua, a 
BtrengtJi that depends not on men, but on traditions, ou 
certain pcimaneut regulaUoni of the Pnvy Council, aud 
OB the CoBititution. So firmly haa the governing class 
enirsnehed itself, that the atrougost combluaUou of popular 
forces has recoiled from tlic attack without accomplishing 
anything. The traditions of govcm)noat iu a nation cannot, 
aud perhaps ought not to be changed suddenly, but tlicro 
is BO such impossibility of ohougo iu coiiuoction with the 
arbitrary rules made by the governing class of one period, 
and It is in this connection that we addrosa ourselvea to the 
task of pointing out the courae which aeems to be neeeaaary 
in the preaent, if tliero is to be any further constitutional 
progreas. 

If the Seiyukai in its preaent alliance with the Satsuma 
elan is to remaiu Uue to the mterests of the people, it ahould 
demand the rescinding of the gtandlng rule of the Privy 
Council which prevents a civiliaai from holding the eabinct 
offices of the 'Army and Navy. Tho expunging of that rule 
would deprive Che clans of their power to destroy a non-elan 
mbshtrj at any time, and would enable the Seiyukai or any 
other polirical party, with a working majority in the House 
of R«i«sOTUtives, to form a govemment, which would 
at least Ije fwe from the seeds of Internal disaenaon. Even 
With civilians in the We military offices in the cabinet, a 
straight party ministry would have many enemies to faoe. 
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enwues in the House of Peers, in the Privy Coaocil, end in 
the "Genres'' eU of theia standing <n, the Constitution. 

The seeoj^d dem&nd slionld be ior the formulation by 
the cebiMt of e projeot for amending the Goustitutiou. 
l>espite the fact that no lueh project bee ever been mooted, 
and that the meagre provinon for am^dment* would make 
such a course dUficult, yet if a cabinet were bo minded, it 
would not find its.task impossible. Just as the Constitu* 
tion was drafted by a commission,' approved by the Privy 
Council, aud promulgated by tbo Empeior, so its emendation 
would have to be iiudertakeu by a oommisslou whose iunotion 
would be to draft the uoceBsaiy obangea, that draft would 
have to be approved by the l^ivy Council, saoetioned by 
the Emperor, and finally accepted by the two Houses of the 
Diet. The completion of all these stagoa could not be ac» 
couiplished without opposition, but such opposidou would 
in the loug run be overborne, because it would arise mainly 
from the clsus and the peers, from olasses with olosa in* 
leieste behind thorn. 

But in what respects would the Consticudon require 
amendment t It would not be necessary to make any 
ohangos in the first chapter, nor even in the lenguage of the 
preamble. In all matters c^oeruing the Bmperor and his 
relation to the govenimcnt, experience has shown that tho 
Japanese have a remarkable faculty for saying one thing 
and doing another. A theory of absolute monarohy has al* 
vrays obtained, but whether before or later than the fiestora- 
don, no Japanese monarch hu attempted, with guceess, to 
establish a petsonsd goveimmenC, The practice has aiw^s 
been to eombine the divinely instituted nmnarehy with a 
machinery of govenunent operated wholly by the people. 
It ie untbinkable that a tradition of such age, coeval with 
the monarchy, could be or need be departed from. Hence 
it is a natter of indifference that the Coostitution should 
retain a number of Ardeles which provide for a "divine 


• ATdcl« ucciu. 
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riglLU'\moiiapch; the people eare nothiag about the name 
80 long as they have the subfftenoe of power. 

yimilatly, chapter H, which dehnes the "EighU and 
Duties of Subjects’’, need not be changed in any respect, 
tea the ArUclea do not confer any rigJvU nor impose any 
duties upon the Japanese people, escept-those that are em¬ 
bodied in the laws, which may he changed at any time by 
the ordinary process of legislation. 

Chapter HI, which coucems tho Imperial Diet, would 
have to be amended by changing or cUding some of the 
esisting Articles and by the addition of some new ones. The 
fret four ArtWes (XXZIII-XXXVU inclusive) might stand 
as they sro for ti>oy merely prescribe the methods of 
organising the two Honses. Tlie next four SZSTO-XL 
inoluslvs) which define the legislative powers of the Diet 
wonld require to he stated in a positive form, for a Parlia¬ 
ment which merely consents to projecto of law, in tho main 
introduced by the government, cannot be said to be an 
active Inw-maker. An Article or a number of Articles 
would have to be added In order to provide machinery lor 
overcoming deadlock arising as the result of the opposition 
of one House to the legislation of the other. Such devices 
exist in plenty now, for example in the ConatitutioM of 
Prance op the great self-governing colonies of Great Britian, 
j^bstralia and the United States of South Africa- Article 
XLTI which limits the duration of an ordinary session of 
the Diet to three months might be elided entirely. The pur¬ 
pose of this Article is merely to minimise the part which the 
Diet may play in controlling the government; it was intro¬ 
duced in the interests of tho claa-systejn, and might well 
disappear along with the system. In so far as this Article 
operaWs to prevent obstruction to the budget that purpose 
could be effected by adding to the roles of the Houses pro- 
visioos embodying the closure. The last Article of the 
chapter LIV, might be either dropped and so exclude the 
government fruu the Houses, as is the case in America, or 
changed so as to compel all members of the cabinet to «be 
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DiembefB of one or otliet of the Houses, as in Great Britom. 
All tie other Articles of the chapter might continue in their 
present form. 

Chapt^ rv Qontain* only two Articles, one of which 
stands in need of roTwon. The dret clause of Artiole LT 
read*,—“The reepectaTe Ministers of State shall give their 
adviee to the Emperor, and he responsible for it." In this 
clause the doctrine of ministerial responsibility is dednitely 
stated, and the direction of the hlinistere’ responeibility is 
made clear, vis,, to the Emperor. This clause should be 
changed to read,—'Tho Ministers of State shall pve ad- 
vlca to the Emperor, and be responsible for it to ths Im* 
perial I^et." Such an amendment would transform the 
whole system from the existing nominally personal govern¬ 
ment of the Emperor, tliough really by the clan magnates, 
to a popnlar govemmest. 

The romiining' Artielei of the OonsUtution might very 
well be left as they stand, to be modifloed as time gees by, 
cither by these siledt forces which wear away the tough 
edges of all conatitntions, written or unwritten, or by sub¬ 
sequent projects of amendment, One ean safely miie 
large allowanees for the operation of that most admirable 
trait of the Japanese ebaraeter; call it the faculty of males- 
believe, or the instinct for distinguishing between the 
nominal and the real, or the abiUty to compromise, or what¬ 
ever you will, but by whatever name it is called, it is never- 
tbeleas the distinguishing oharacteristio of a people capable 
of opera^ng the machinery of government under a monarch. 

The changes which have been suggested would be suffici¬ 
ent to ens^ire the gradual development of popnlar govern¬ 
ment, The rfile of the governing class would in time be play¬ 
ed out, and the cabinet would ewne to assume the first place 
in law-making and s drain! strati on, and would finally come to 
depend upon the support of tho people as represented in the 
Lrower Honae of the Diet, oiid not as at present, upon the 
“Qenro." 

For the toe being the two aeries of reforms mentioned 
above should be striven for by the Seiyuhai, for they are 
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preUminary to the next atep ia ftdvaace. The present stage 
of political depelopment seems to have come to an end, not 
beeauso clan-goversment lias been demolished, hnt beeanse 
its Teiy strength has placed an imposablo barrier in tiio line 
of advance. The grovth of popular opinion finds itself 
blocked on the political tide, and that means that the old 
institutions will be more and more sharply questioned in the 
future. Tbe '*oake of custom'’ has already begun to exer¬ 
cise a repressing force, and with this nation, as with all 
others, either progress must cease or the confining bonds 
he brokem. The former implies dacadenoe, the latter ravolu- 
tion. Before the strain becomes too great dannism ought to 
disappear, and let the nation pass on toward the goal of 
all political pi’ogi'ees, oomplete so If* government. 

In that progress th»^ will arise a long ancoesaion of 
difficult problems demanding solution, but with a govtfn- 
meat reaUng upon the support of a politically free psople, 
and led by a Monarch loyalty to whom is an article of faith, 
no probloms need be feared. With iu manhood preserved 
and developed by the free exercise of its faonlties in all 
dirootions, no nation need dread what the fnturo has in store. 
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Rer. Daiil«l Greene, DD., LL.D. 

Was a member of the Asiatio Society of Japan for about 
forty years, almost from its boginniBg, and a member of the 
CouncH for twenty years or so. lie aiao served the Society 
moat efficiently as both Vice-Preaideut and 3?re8jdeut. He 
coiitrilnited valuable papers to the Society's TransaoUous 
o& auoii important subjects as "Tenrikyo," “Corcespon* 
deaco between William II of HoUaod and tJie Sliogna of 
Jap an," ■ ^ Takauo Kagahide, ’ ’ etc. His discuasion of topics 
*uud«v cousidcvnliou, whether from the chair or from the 
door, was always illuminating. 

Dr. Orceue commended himself to all interested in the 
work of tho Society os a fino scholar whose wide range of 
learning and profound knowledge was always at tho public 
service, He was not at aU superficial in bis study, but was 
acenstomod always to probe every subject to the very founds* 
tiou. His prominently judicial mind was anotlier asset of 
the greatest valrve in the investigation of any snbjeot 
Precision and clearness were two important elements in bis 
style. Therefore, it was perfectly natoiral that Dr. Greene's 
contributions to this Sooioty were of tho highest order, and 
his death is truly an irreparable lose to this Society. 


Pk^sssot Walter Dealing 

The Society has also to deplore the loss of sn old and 
valued member in the person of the late Walter Dcning, 
who came to Japan 40 years ago as a toisHonary of the 
Anglican Church, but who afterwards owing to a change 
in his opinions, became a strenuous worker in the fields of 
journalism and education. Per the last 18 years of his life 
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be TTfa tefrober of Englisli &t the High School of Sendei, and 
during moat of that period b© regularly eontributed to the 
*‘Japan. Mail” Monthly Summaries of tTapanea© Idtoratnre 
and also of the Japanese Beligiona Press. He was a moat 
diligent student of anything that interested him, espeeiaUy 
the Jopniiese language and tho Japanese people. He was 
indefatigable in hit studies of Japanese psyohology and 
mental pi'ogress, and he onriehed the Asiatio Sociely by bis 
contributions, which woio given in the order named: 

^rodem Tranelatious into Sinico-Japanese, The Oakushi* 
ksiin. Tho Japanese Education Society, Mental Charaotaris' 
tics of the Japanese, Confueian Philosophy in Japan, and 
<Iiis latest), Japanese Modern Literature, the last named 
haviug been piibJislied only a few months ago, 


Professor Edward Divers 


Kilwavcl Divers, M.D., 1). Sc., F.R.S., bovu in Idd? 
came to Japan in ld73 as Professor of Oliemistry in ths 
Baginooriiig College of Tokyo of which in 188S he beoame 
principal. Later he was ftofcasoi' of Chemisty in the 
Imparial University in Tokyo. Hia was a master mind in 
Ohemiatry and he did most Tsduabl© work for the Japsmass 
nation in training many of her sous in that branch of 
knowledge. After bis return to England L© was succei- 
sively Tico-Presideut of tlie Chemical Society, President of 
the Chemical Section of the British Association, Yice-Pre* 
si dent of the Institute of Chemistry and President of the 
Society of Chemical Industiy. Japan was indeed fortunate 
in having such an original and gifted mind to direct her 
early students in this very unportant field of learning. Hia 
pupils and friends have erected a permanent memorial in 
the Imperial University where hia memory is still cherished, 
da far back as 1S0O ho was President of the Arielic Society 
of Japan and .b'eside* making some few contributions, pl^ed 
ah important part in the early years of the Society. 
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G^tauL A. R. Brown 

Captain A. R. Brown rendered valuable service to J^)an 
iu the early days of her mercantile marine and external 
commerce. To Tolmne 2 of the Asiatic Society’s Ttansao- 
tions he contributed a paper on “Winds and Currenta in 
the Vicinity of the Japanese lalanda.” 


Dr. Edwin BaeU 

Dr. Edwin BaeU’a name waa for yeara a houachold word 
to very many in Japan, both of those boro in tbe land and 
of thoao who aoiourned bore. Born iSth January, 1849, in 
WUrtemberg, Germany, be died 81st August 1913 in Stutt* 
gard. For 27 yeaw, 1878 to 1903, he held tUo cliair of Medi¬ 
cine in the principal filedlcal College of Tokyo, after ^e 
affiliation in 1880, the Medical College of the Tokyo Imperisl 
University, and thna boeame a veritable father to the Japa¬ 
nese doctora of to-day. As private phyaloian to the Imperial 
House he exercised conaiderablc infinenoe in the upbringiiig 
of the present Emperor} aa physioion to tho various Legations 
and Embassies ha came into touch personally and profes¬ 
sionally with individuals of various nationabties j his friend- 
ship and companionship endeared him to many betidea his 
own conntrymen. Many of the resolta of his resoarchos aro 
published in the Voltuaes of the German Asiatic Society of 
Japan. They embraced not only medical but also ethnolo¬ 
gical and anthropological subjects. Even hie recreations, 
Art and Archeology, furnished matter for learned contri¬ 
butions. Three important works may be mentioned speci¬ 
fically namely; 

“The Oanae and Cure of Beri-bexi.” 

“A Text-Borfc onMedieme.” 

“An Investigation into the bodily Cliaracteriatics 
of the Japanese.*' 
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To tile Aufktic Society’s Ti’uuaetions be made uo coH' 
tFibutiou but for many years did valuaJ>lo Berrico as au 
flctiTc oI^bI and energetic member of its Council 


?rof. John Milne, F.B.S., D.9o., (Oxon), T.Q.S. 


Professor Milne who be described as one of tbe 
fatbei'S of Seismology contributed wliat are sdll among the 
most interesting scientific articles in tbe Transactions. 

Vol VII Part 1. Journey aitrses Europe and Asia. 

VIZI Part 1. Stone implements at Otaru and 

Hakodate. 

IX Part 2. Evidences of tilaeial Period in 

Japan. 

X Part 2. Fit dwellers of Teso and tbo 

Kuriles. 

XXU Part 3. Movements of tbe Earth’s Ornst. 

Dr. I^Jiluo was born in 1860 and spent twenty years of 
Ms life in Japan. Ho founded the Seismologioal Sooiety 
HUd established tlie Seis^nio Purvey of Japan with D68 
stations. After his return to the home land he established 
for the British Assooiation* the Seismic Survey of the World. 
In addition he is well known as the designer of Seismographs 
Aini Railway Vibration Records. 



ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN ' 

REPORT OF ANKUAL MEETING 

The General Meetm^p of the Society ^ae held 

'on January 14 at Kelogijulni; Dr. MaoCauley in the Obair. 

The Report of the Cooncil for 1918, and the TeBaoret’e 
Report, were read and adopted onammoualy by the meeting. 
These repoHa are annexed. 

The chairman then called upon Dr. S- H. Wainwright 
to read aeleotiosa from hia paper, “X Buddbiet Parallel to 
Poor Richard’s Almanac (Kok^ Jiohw^).” 

Upon adjournment, a Dinner vaa held at the Toyokon, 
at which 58 membora and gueaU were present, to hid fare¬ 
well to J. C. Hall, the retiring Preaident, and Dr. W. W. 
MelATcn, tile retiring Corresponding Secretory, both of 
whom were shortly leaving Japan. 

The result of the cloctiou of ofRceist and Council for 
1914 was as follows 

OFFICERS 

President.Sir Conyuglimn Greene, K.C3. 

Tiee-Pi^eaidents.Dr. 'W.W. McLori*u. 

Dr. N. G. Munro. 
Corresponding Seoretaty... -Prof. R P. Parvia 

Recording Secretary.ifr. Q. B. Saneom, 

Treasurer.Hr. J. Slruthcrs- 

tfibrarian.Mr. E. "W. Clement 

Editor.Mt. A. V. Playfair. 

COUKCH 

Professor Anesaki- Rev. Clay MacCaulcy. 

Mr. Gilbert Bowles. Dr. J. N, Seymour- 

Rev. J. Dahlman, S. J. Professor J. T, Swift. 

Mr. Rs J. Eirhy. 

who were members of the retiring Council and 
Jlr. C. J. Amell. Rev. A. E. Baisebauer. 

Rev. T. McNair, 
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EEPOBT OF COUNCIL FOR 1913 

Tlie followisg is an account of the Sodaty's work daring 
the year 1918 

Nine Oeaeral Mce^nga were lield, with lectores or papers 
of which the titles arc givcu below 
JaDo&ry 98: Paper,' ‘ Tho life of Takano Choei,” (Seoond 
Pai't), by Dr. D.O. Greene. 

February 18: Dn Jacobi, of Kbnigabnrg UmTorsity. Leo- 
ture, '‘Western Ideals in J^an.’^ 

March 12 s Dr. C. B. Hendereon, Profosaor of Practioal 
Sociology at tlie Uuiversity of CUcago. Leo- 
turo. "Social Qucetions in relation to the 
Par Bast.” 

„ ID I Paper, ‘The Gresit Shrine of Idsumo,' by W. 
L. Schwarts Ssq. 

lA.pril 28: Paper, ‘The Life of Nicbireu,' by Professor 
Anetaki. 

May 21: Paper, ‘Tokugawa Legislation (Part IV)/ 
by J. 0. Hall. Heq. C.filG. 

June 13: Paper, "Derelopment of Representative In¬ 
stitutions in the First Half of Meiji,” by Dr. 
W. W, McLaren. 

November 26: Paper, 'Matsuura Takehiro, the Geogra¬ 
pher/ by Professor Stt^r. 

December 17: Selcotioat from Papers. 

(X) ‘The (TapaneBe in the Philippines/ by 
M. Paake-Smith, Esq. 

(g) ‘The Sweet Potato/ by Dr. Simon. 

In addition to the routine of Council Meetings, wMeh 
have been regdarly held,, the Couneil have to report the fol¬ 
lowing matters which have ocoopied their attention dunng 
the past seseion 
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(1) Publieatiofis 

Buriog’ tbe year under review the Society published 
Volume SjI, in five pirtei as follows s— 

Part 1.^198 pp. eontniumg tui Essay on Japanese Mod¬ 
ern Literature^ by Walter Donin?; A notice of 
Capt Piggott’a “Soakio’* by Bakl Hall Chafli* 
berlain; the Proceedings of the Annual Meet¬ 
ing for 1812. 

Part 2.—156 pp., containing Translatlona of Oasai Jtin’s 
Esaaya on * * Doing Kothing^’ and * ^ Divination'* 
by It J. Kirby iTranalationi of Sermons IV. V. 
VI, and Vn. on the Ten Buddhistic Virtuee> 
by the fiev. <J. W. Bonldin; and Part 1 of 
Studies in Japaneee AgrioiUture, by J. Stru* 
tUers, hi. A, B. Sc. 

Part 8.-123 pp. (iliuitrated), contahung a Life of Ta- 
iffLWrt Kagahide^ translated and edited, AvitU au 
introduction, by D. C. Oreene. D.D. 

Fart 4,—Ids pp. (iUnstrated), con tuning a Monograph 
on the Great Shrine of Idsuno^ with Notes on 
Shintd, Andont and Modem, by WD. Schwarts, 
B.A. 

Part 6.—122 pp. (illustrated), coauiniag Section IV of 
the Tokugawa LegisUtios, viz., the Edict in 
100 Articles, translated by J. 0. Hall, O.M.G. 

There was alio issued in 1018 Volume J k J L X i X (belong¬ 
ing to 1911, but delayed in publication) containing a trani- 
laUon (illustrated) of the TsuredBure Ousa, with on Intro¬ 
duction and Notes, by G. B. Saasom. 

Reprints were made of Volume XTV Fart 2, Volume XV 
Part 2. 

Attention is called to certain changes of form and con¬ 
tent which have made in the Society’s printed Transactions, 
and which, the Council hope, will improvo their appearance 
and utility. A standard format, to be adhered to hence- 
forth, has been introduced, and the new binding in light 
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Ijoarde, wMe qiiite strong ©aongli for ordinary use, is easily 
detachable, in case it Is desired to assemble and rebind a 
number of parts. For the convenienoe of those who desire 
to do so, a general title pa^e and table of contents for the 
volume has been prepared, im index for the volume has 

been prepared and printed at the end of Part V. Part 
V contains a Supplement composed of the Armeies of the 
Constitution and the By-Laws, lists of members, exetumgaa 
and subscribers, and a Catalogue of the Transactions. Each 
part now contains certain useful introdneiory matter, such 
as ertracts from the Constitution, lists of officers of the So¬ 
ciety, and notices of current interest to members. A new 
department has been added, in the shape of reviews of boohs 
on subjeote of whfcli tbo Society takes cognizance. Volume 
41, part 1, for iustanoe, contains a notice of Captain Kggott’s 
work on "Sfislio,” and Part 5, a review of Pr. Stopei ** Plays 
of Old Japan.’’ It is hoped that this department may be 
greatly extended during.the uext few years, and thtt it 
nltinately contain reviews and oritioisms, by competent 
seliolars, of all books of real merit upon Japan and China. 
It is thought tiiat tbo inclusion of oompoient criticism of 
literature dealing with the Orient will add greatly to the 
value of the Society's pnbUcations. 

(2) Organisation Committee 

Though tliQ Society has had little reason of late to coin- 
plain of lack of contributions to its Transactions, it has been 
felt that there must still be a number of members who are 
in a position to do valuable work, and, though perhaps not 
able or iueliued to devote themselves to original investiga¬ 
tion, might assist by indicating or supplying materials for 
study to otliers. With this possibility in mind, a Sub-Corn- 
inittee, later made a standing Committee, styled the Organi¬ 
sation Committee, has been formed. Its duties are to pro¬ 
mote and organise the production for the Society of both 
original and seoondary materials for research in matters with 
which the Society is concerned. The first step taken by this 
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<<jomuittee was tlio isaue ol ft C^'cuUr t4> ^Jembera, suggost- 
iug subjects of enquiry, sad appealing for aid in the coUec- 
tiou of information relating thereto. A, large nuoiber of 
replies have been received, of a nature very gratifying to 
the Council, who are encouraged by them to think that in- 
.tereat in tho Society's work has been much stimulated. In 
the ensuing scssioa several interesting papers are expected 
as a direct result of this circular. It ia the Organisation 
. Committee's intention to continue work on these lines. Ef • 
forte will be made by membere of the CommitUe, who will bo 
selected for their atuinmenta iu various brenehos of study, 
to Assist and direct the work of contributors. The Council 
hope that any members who are is a position to help in the 
Society's work will put themselves into communication with 
the Organisation Committee. 

(8) Amendments to Ooustitutlon and By.Laws 

Dming the past year, as tUo work of the organisation 
i^ub-Committee progressed and as as exceptionally large 
amount of matorial passed through the hands of tho Pub* 
Heations Committee, it bccamo evident to tho Ooimeil thsi 
a great gelu iu efficiency and despatch would result from a 
recUstributicn aud eoucentration of functions of the Society’s 
officers. With this end is view certain changes in the Con* 
stitntion and By*Lawi wero introduced and duly confirmed 
at ft General Meeting on December 17,1W8. Without going 
into details it may be mentioned here that the more impo^ 
taut of these changes wore (1) tlie creation of the Office of 
Editor, wlio, under direction, nasumee responsibility for the 
issue of Transactions, whereas under the former arrange* 
incuts responsibility was divided and indefinite j {2) the 
csfablishinout of sn OrgAuisation Committee as a Stsuding 
Committee; aikI (3), ns a corollary to the Above changes, 
the redistribution and definition of the duties of other 
officers. The opportunity was also taken to introduce certain 
minor amendments of by-laws, all with the object of sim¬ 
plifying mid expediting the Council's work. 
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<4) Librarj 

M slrcady «t6ted iu Ust year’s Report, tbo Library iss 
now settled ia its quarters in tlie Koiogijuku Library-Build¬ 
ing, where ithoaita owu stock-room, with a Library Assiataat 
in charge (Mr, Kasahara) who is always ready to give any 
liolp needed by those cousiiltiug the Society’s books. Tlio 
Library is opeu from daily, except ou Sundays aud boU- 
days, eud during vacations thero are special Lours which 
may be ascertained ou applica^on to tbo Librarian. TLo 
number of volumes is about 3,000. They have been recata- 
logucd ou the card system, and almost all necessary binding 
of pamphlets, transactions, etc. has been compbted. 

Ou acQOunt of tbo exponso of installing tbo Library in 
its new quarters, fuuds have not permitted tho purchase 
of many new books, during the post year; but of the works 
addod mention must bo made of Siubold’s lllustratious of 
Old Japan, which b&ve been bound and made accessibU for 
reference, thus constituting a very rare set of volumes. 

't7itb regard to the futime of tlie Libraiy, the Council 
hope that it may in time become n comprehensive Reference 
Library on Japan. Tbo existing volumes form a valuable 
nucleus, aod| with the aid of members, it should not be diih- 
cult to All up gaps and to koop pace with current publica¬ 
tions. To this end the Council earnestly appeal for gifts 
to the Library, from members and others, of books and perio¬ 
dicals relating to eTapau and other Asiatic countries. 

In * submitting the foreg^g Report to ruembets, the 
Council fed* they can claim that the Society has dono a year 
of useful work, and that the appeal for eo-operation with 
which they terminated their last Report has met with an 
adequate response. The outlook is promising and so long 
AS that eo-operatiou continues, assured. 


HONORARY TREASURER'S REPORT 


To the X^reudeat of 

^iSlATlC SOCIETY OP JAPAN. 

Sir, 

1 beg to report that the AccounU of the Soeiety ior 
the period euding December 31it, 1913 are as foUowa. 
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86aO0 


Tet»l . 

Curled Fonnrd... 


8.133.80 

8,M8.16 

0,707.08 


6400.70 

1404.81 

0489.07 


1,037.80 

2408.04 

4,01080 


71004 

1403.09 

788.00 

840.00 

81348 

163.90 

3,710.80 

8,033,83 

040048 


1010 

848i.U0> 

O01J14 

868.80 

171.83 

3,893.09 

8433.88 

0,038.87 

8,138.71 

07.09 

03800 

890.40 

110.90 

88840 

3,000.10 

imu 

0,308B7 


On the sido of income, it may te noted that the receipts 
from mcmberslup make a record. On the side of outlay it 
may be remarked that the TraiiBactions Account disposos of 
nearly the whole of the incwne from membership but in. 
the two years 1911 and 191S the TransactioDa Acconnt waa 
amaU- The year 191& has aeen all amara in the printing 
of Traneaetiona made up and the.cost of distribution to mem¬ 
bers and othera has been heavy. The outiays on the Library- 
are still this year above the average on acconnt of oatalogn- 
ing, stacks etc., which may be regarded as added to the 
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pennau&Dt eqxupMent though thej an charged in foil agaimt 
thU one year. The Treeaurer’a ontl^ are eomewhat heo.vy 
because of a oew outfit of boo^ and etationery and foither 
the new Organisation Committee is responsible for fil yen 
of hiB expense. 

TRANSAOTIONS 

The most recent report of the Sooie^'a stock of Trans* 
aotiocB from the agenu is u at lat Oetcber, 1913. The pro* 
party of the Society is aa follows:— 


y«b 

BftUnee carrW . l,97ail 

TnoMCtJoBa M et !» Ocieber* ny . 18,000.00 

„ Abned lu Oeieber, my . 160 no 

UiudoA’» liiitoiy VoU I. 500 nr .. l.S4a00 

libnry (laiured vtlm). fliOOOJH) 

to.asau 


The stook of Transactions has been written down to half 
the published pries and it must also be noted that since 1st 
Oetober three parts of Volume 41 and one reprint haye been 
handed orer to the Agents. 

M£MBE2t8HXP 

There have been recorded during the year 13 deaths, 
15 resignations and 10 namee have been dropped for non* 
payment of duos making a total loss of 87. Against ^eie 
losses there have been $4 ztew members eleoted making a 
net gain of 37. Tbe membertbip by elassas ie as follows 


noomarr Meab«rt . 7 

LU» M«mbM . 18 * 

Crdifiur Membeve . 800 

liteiries (30 yeen ). ^ 

Telel . ^ 


Itespectfully submitted. 

JOHN STRTJTHERS, 

Honorary Treasurer. 


7th January, 1914. 































SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

VOLUME XLII, 

CONTAIN I NO THK 

CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS; 

LISTS OF MEMBERSr EXCHANGES AND 
THCRTY-YEAR SUBSCRIBERS ; 

AND 

A CATALOGUE OF THE TRANSACTIONS. 



»fnxrKn 

AT 

TTun vkam 

TOIfTO, 


AdU. 







THE CONSTITUTION 


or THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN 
Aa Heviacd to Daoembor, 1914 
Kamr &iid Objects 

Art. 1. Tile Nkihc ol the Society ih&ll bo The AcUWc- 
Society of Jcpcn. 

Art. II. The object of the Society ehall be to oolleot 
and publish uifomation ou subjeeta relating 
to Japau and other Aaiatio Coiutries. 

Art. III. Coiumuuicatioai oa other aubjeots may, mthiu 
the diaci’Oticn c£ Council, be received by the 
Society, but shall oot be pnblished among the 
Papers forming tho Trausactions. 

Uembership 

Art IV. The Society shall consist of Honorary members 
and members. 

Art- Y. Honorary members shall ba admitted upon 
special grounds, to be determined in each case 
by the Council. They shall not be resident in 
Japau, and shall not pay an entrance fee or 

Annual subSOtiptiou. 

Art. VI. hlembers shall on their election pay an en* 
trance foe of fire yen and the sabsaription for 
the enrrent year. The annnal subscription ahsU 
be five yen. 

Any metnbev elected after September 30th 
in any year shall not be required to pay the 
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subsciuption for tlie year of Ms electiou unless 
be nnsUcs to receive the TransacUoas for that 
year. 

Members, whether or not resident in Japan> 
may become JJie Membcre.— 

it, On olcctioa, by paying the entrance fee 
and the sum of sisty yon; 

b. M any time afterwards within a period 
of 25 years, by paying the sum of sixty 
yen, less yea 2.50 for eaoh yc&r of mem* 
bership, and— 

0. After tbo expiration of $5 years, on 
application to tlio Treasurer witliont 
further payment. 

Learned Societies, Educational Institutions 
and Fabllc Libraries may obtain the Transoc* 
tions of the Sooiety by paying an annual sub* 
soriptiou of five ptn. If they elect to do bo* 
tJicy may compouiKl the annual suhaeriptiou 
for a term of thirty ysars by a single cash 
payment of sixty pen- They may then obtain 
haeh numboiE at one half the published price. 

Art. VU. The .(Annual Subscription shall be payable in 
advance, on the 1st of January in each year. 

Any member failing to pay his subscription 
for the Qurrent year by the 80th of April shall 
be reminded of bis omission by the Treasurer. 
It bis subscription is two years in arrears, he 
shall be considered to have resigned his mem¬ 
bership. 

Art. VTII ©very member shall be entitled to receive the 
publioatiocs of the Society during the period 
of his membership. 

Art. IX. The Council may appoint Members of the 
Society to act as its Correspondents in various 
plaeee outtide of Tokyo. 
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Art. X. 

Art. XI. 

Art. ZII, 

.\si. XIII. 

Art. XIV. 

Att X7. 


OfficttB 

The Offieera o£ the Society ehall be:— 

A President, 

Two Vice*PHaidcnta, 

A Corresponding Secretary, 

A Recordingr Secretaxy, 

A Treasurer, 

A Librarian, and 
An Editor. 

Coiuioil 

The affairs ol the Society shail be laana^ed by 
a Connell composed o£ the officers for tho cur¬ 
rent year and ton membori. 

Oeneral xnoctinga of the Society and neotinga 
of the Council shall be bold as the Connoil shall 
have appointed and announced. 

Tho Anuxial MoeUug of tho Society shall be 
held in January, at which the Council shall 
present its Annual Report and the Treasurer’s 
Slntement of Accounts, duly audited by two 
membora (not CounoiUori) nominated by the 
President. 

Nine membera ahall form a quorum at any 
General Meeting, and dve members at a Coun¬ 
cil Meeting. At all meetings of the Society 
and the Council, in the absence of tho President 
and yiee-Frosidents, a Chairiaon shall be 
elected by the meeting. The Chairmen shall 
uot have a vote unless there is an equality of 
Totea. 

Viaitora (including reprosentativea of the 
^ess) may be admitted to the General hlcct- 
inga by members of the Soeiety, but shall not 
be permitted to address the meeting czeopt 
by in^tatioix of the Chairman. 
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iArt. XVI. All membora of the Sooictj shall be elected bj 
tbe Couticil. Thej shall be proposed at oue 
Moetiug o£ the Coimcil and balloted for at 
tlio uest, one black ball in dve to exclude^ 
tbe Council uia^, if they deem it adTisable, 
propose and elect a member at one and tbe 
meeting; pi'ovided, that the same of the 
candidate has been notided to the meiiiberB of 
the Council at least two weeks beforehand, 
^eir election shall be announced at the Gene¬ 
ral Meeting following, 

.Art. ^VU. The OfRcers and other members of Council 
shall bo elected by ballot at the Annual Meet¬ 
ing, and shall bold ofiiee for one year. 

Art. XV1I2. The Oounoil shall BU all vaoanoioa in its mem¬ 
bership which occur between Annual Meetings. 

PublioatiODs 

Art. XIX. The published Transaotiona of tbe Sooiety shall 
contain:—(1) Snch papers and notes read be¬ 
fore the Society aa the Oouneil shall Imve 
selected, and (2) in each annual volume, the 
Keport and Accounts presented to the last 
Annnal Meeting, tbe Constitution and By-Laws 
of the Sooiety and a List of Members. 

Art. XX. Twenty-dvs separate copies of escb published 
paper shall be placed at tbe disposal of the 
author. 

Art. XXL The Council shall have power to distribute 
copies of the Transactions st its discretion 

Art. XXII. Tlie Council shall have power to publish, in 
separate form, papers, documents or books 
wliieh it considers of sufficient value or im¬ 
portance. 

Alt. XXUI. Papers acceptetl by tbe Council shall become 
t))e property of the Society and shall sot be 
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po&lialied elsewhere without the consent of the 
OonnoiL 

Aoeeptance of a paper for reading at a 
General Mee^g of the Societj does not bind 
the Societ 7 to publish it afterwards •, but when 
the Ooundl has decided not to publish any 
paper accepted for reading^ that paper shall 
be restored to the author without restriotion 
ss to its furtiier use. 

Making of By-Laws 

Art ^ZIV. The Council shall have power to make and 
amend By-Laws tor its own and the Society*! 
guidance, provided that these ere not inoou* 
sistQot with the Constitution; and a Osnaral 
Meeting, by a majority vote, may suspend the 
operation of any ByXaw. 

Amendments 

Art. ZZV. None of the foregoing Articles of the Constitu* 
^on shall be amended except at a General Meet* 
ing by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present and only if due notice of the proposed 
Amendment shall have been pven at a previoni 
General Meeting. 
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Art. I. The i^csaion tlic Sodety aball comoide with 
tUe CaUndAr year^ the Aiuiial Meetmg: ta^g 
place iu Januery. 

Art. n. OrdiJicrily the Seedoa elaU coiuriaC of xuno 
moatbly GeneraL MeetaAgs; but it may mclude 
t leas ox* greater numbar vrhAa tba ComioU 
flmifl reaeoii for suoL a chengo. 

Art. ni. TUo place aad Ume of Meetiag shall be fixed 
by the ObQfioiJ, preferoaoo beiog giTexx, to i 
p.m. on the Third Wednead^ of each month. 
The place of meeting may bo in Yokohama 
when tbe oeouion ie favourable. 

. Art TV. Timely notice of every General Meeting aball 
be sent by poit to mombera resident in Tokyo 
and Yokohama 

Order of Business at General Meetings 

Art Y. The Order of Bxmincse at General Meetings 
ehall be:— 

(1) AoUou on Minutes of the last Meet- 
Ing; 

(2) Oommunicationa for the Council; 

(8) Miscollaneoos Business, and 

(4) The Reading and Dlsouesion of 
papers. 

The above order shall be observed except 
when the Cbadnneu shall rule otherwise. 

At Annual Kcedngs the Order of Budness 
shall inelude, in addition to the foregoing 
items:— 
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(5) The Reading of the Ooiucil'a Annual 
ROport aod of the TreasurerAc* 
counU, end the eubtoittiou of these 
for the action of the hleetiog upon 
them, and 

(6) The Election of Ofllcers and Council* 
M directed hy Article XVII of the 
Constitution. 

Meetings of Council 

Art. VI. The Coimeil ihall c^point ite own ftleetings, 
preference as to tine being given to 3.80 p>in. 
on the first Wednesday of each month. 

Art, Vn. Timely notice of every Council Meeting shall 
he sent fay post to the nemhei'a of tho Council, 
and shall contain a statement of any extra* 
ordinary hnamesa to fae done. 

Order of Biuinces at OonnoU Maetiogi 

Art. Tin. Tho Order of Bueinesi at Council Meetings 
shall faoi^ 

(1) Action upon the Minutes of the last 
Meeting; 

( 2 ) Rtporiti — 

of the Corresponding Secretary, 
of tlie Organisation Committee, 
of the Fufalicatione Committee, 
of the Tressuier, 
of the Lifararian, 
of Special Committees; 

(8) The Election, of Merofaers; 

(4) The Nomination of Candidates for 
Membership of the Society; 

(5) hllsoellaDeous Businees; 
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(6) AcceptaDce of P&pere to be read be* 
fore the Society, e&d 

(7) Arreogement of tbe Busmeea of the 
nest Gener&I Meeting. 

Orgaoie&tlon CKommittee 

Art. is. Thera shall be a Standing Oomouttee entitled 
the Organisation Committee and composed of 
snob members of the Society as the Oanneil 
shall, from time to time, appoint. It shall 
choose its orm Chdrman. 

Tile purpose of tliis Committee shall be to 
euoonrago end organise reeaarch among the 
members of the Society. 

To that end it shall, &om time to time, 
poblish a report containing a sDirey of the 
materials contained in the TronsactioDS and 
of the fields Of study not adequately treated. 
It shall also ooUset materials for study, and 
advise and asslet members 'who are trilling to 
contribute to the v^ork of the Society. 

It shall have competence to draw up its 
own rules of procedure. 

It sball report periodically to and act under 
the authority of the CounolL 

PubUoationa Committee 

Art. S. There shall be a Standing Committee entitled 
the PubUoationa Committee composed of 
the Seoretarles, the Treasurer, the Bditor, and 
any Members appointed by the Council. It 
shall ordinarily be presided over by the Bditor. 

The Publications Committee sbalb— 

1. Arrange for the sending of copies 
of the Transaetious to all members 
not in arrears for does, according 
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to tie list fnmieied b7 tie Trea* 
aurer, and to &U Sooietiea and 
Journals, tie names of wiici are 
on tie list of Elxciangea} 

2. Arrange \riti > booksellers and 
others for the sale of the required 
number of eaeh isnie to tie ap* 
pointed agents and keep a record 
of all such bnsineas; 

S. Present to tio Conneil at its Niov- 
eubor Meeting a sUtoment of tie 
S^took of Tranaaotions poseeased by 
tie Sode^. 

i. It abali report poriodioelly to and 
act onder tie authority of the 
Council. 

$. It ahaU audit tbo aooounts for 
printing the Transaotions. 

Dutlee oi the Oorreeponding Bocreiary 

Art. XI. The Corresponding Seeretary sialic 

1. Conduct the Correspondence of 
the Society; 

8. Arrange for end issue notiee of 
ConnoU Meetinga, and provide that 
all official business be bronght duly 
and in order before oaoh Meeting; 

S. Attend every Council Meeting or 
give notice to tie Recording Sec* 
rotary that he will be absent; 

4. Notify new Officers and McmberB 
of Council of thdr ^ointment 
aud seud them each a copy of the 
B/'Iiaws; 

5. Cooperate with the Recording 
Secretary, Treasurer, Editor and 
Idbrarian in drafUng the Annual 
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BcpoH of tbo Council &nd in pte* 
pai'big for pnblie&tiou sU mattera 
A% (lefinod iu Article x 111 of tho 
Constitution ; 

6. Act on the Publications Committee. 

Duties of the Recording: Secretary 

Art. XII. The Recording Heoretary shall 

1. Keep Minutes of General Meetings; 

2. hlake eiTangements for General 
Meetings as instruoted by the 
C^nnoil end notify members reel' 
dent in Tokyo and Yokohama; 
Inform the Treasurer of the elec* 
tion of new Members; 

4. Attend ovory General Meeting and 
Meeting of Council, or in ease of 
absence, depute the Correepeuding 
Secretary or some other member 
of Council to perform bis duties 
and forward to him the Minute 
Book; 

$. Act for the Oorreepo&ding Seers* 
Ury in the latter’s abienee; 

6. Act on the Publioations Committee ; 

7. Assist in drafting the Annual Re* 
port of the ConnoU; 

8. Fnrnish abstracts of Proceedings 
at General Meetings to newsp^ers 
and public prints as dirooted by 
the Council. 

Duties of the Treasurer 

Art Xm. The Treasurer shall:— 

1. Take charge of the Society’s funds 
ill accordance with the instructions 
tike Council; 
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2. T&ke charge ol tho Society's 
stoc^ of Trafsactions and other 
publications; 

S. Apply to the President to appoint 
auditors, and present the aimual 
13alanee sheet to the Couneil, duly 
audited, before the date of the 
Annual Meeting; 

4. Attend evety Meeting of the Ooun* 

eil and report upon tho money* 
affairs of the Society; 

5. Notify new members of their eleo' 
tion and the amount of tho en* 
trsnoo fee and subsoription due, 
end send thorn copies of the Oon* 
stitutios and By'Laws of the 
Soeiety; 

6. CoUcet subsoriptioDS and notify 
incuihcvs of thcli’ tmpaid dues at 
least iwloe a yeax; apply to agents 
for the sale of tho Moiety's Tran* 
saetious in Japan and abroad for 
payment of siiina owing the 
Sooioty; 

7. ^lako all payments for the Society 
-luider the direction of the Council, 
making no single payment in ex* 
cess of ten ysn, without speoial 
vote of the Conned, except on ec- 
coimts approved by tho Publica* 
tiouB Committee; 

3. Report to tbe Council at its Jeuu* 
sry Meeting the names of ineiu- 
levs who are in arrears, and fnt- 
uisb the Phblioations Committee 
with the uames of any members to 
whom tbe Bending of Transactions 
is to be stopped; 
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i). Prepare for publication the List 
of Members o£ tbe Society; 

la. Act on the Publications Comwittee. 

Duties of the Editor 

Aft. XiV. The Editor shall 

1. Attend all weotmgs o£ tho Cfounoii 
sad report for the Publications 
Committee; 

2. Take charge of authors’ MSS. and 
under the authoriBation of the 
Oouaeil arrange for the printing 
of the Transactions! 

a. Uiidei' the general direction of the 
PubUcatione Committee he shell 
assume reepontibiUty for the issu- 
• ance of the annual volume, and 

such reprints as ere ordered by the 
Council I 

4. Submit ell estimates and accounts 
for printing to the PublieationB 
Committee; 

(. Aot on the Publications Committee. 

Duties of the Librarian 

Art 2V. The Xebrsnau shall 

1. Take charge of the Society’s Lib¬ 
rary, keep its books and periodi¬ 
cals in order, and superintend the 
catalog^uiog of all additions to the 
Library and the binding and pre¬ 
servation of the books; 

2. Carry out the Peculations of the 
Council for the use and lending of 
the Society’s books; 

. < 3. Arrange, under the direction of 

the Council, all sew esebanfes of 
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the Tramftctious with Societies 
and Joumalfl; 

4. Draw up a list of exohaiises aud of 
additions to the Inbrary for inBe> 
tion in the Couxoil's ATinnal Be* 
port; 

6. Make additions to the Library as 
iostraoted )ty the Coxmeil; 

b. Attend erory ineetins of the CouA' 
cil and report on Librexy matters. 

Library and Meeting Boom 

Art. XVL The Society'$ Rooms and Library shall'be at 
Eei& Uuivenity 2 Miohome, hUta, Tokyo, to 
which all letters and parcels ahotild be sent. 

Art. XVII. Tho Librw y sbaU be open to memberi for con- 
Bulation every day, Sund^s and holidays ex* 
eepted, and books be borrowed by mem* 
bers, for a period not exceeding one year, by 
dopositing receipts for the same with the lAs* 
netant Librarian. 

Sals of TransaoUoM 

Art ZVUI. A member may obt^n at half-price for his own 
use oopiss of any Part of the Transaotiems. 

Art. XIX. ’ The Transactiocs shall be kept on sale by 
Agents approved of by tlie Council and shall 
be supplied to these Agents at a discount price 
dxed by the Council. 

Bankers 

Art XX. The Society’s Bankers shall be the Mitsu Bishi 
Ooslii Kaisba, Banking Department, 1 Tayesn- 
cho, Itchome, Kojimachi, Tokyo, to whom 
should be remitted direct the annual subscrip¬ 
tions of members, or other money due to the 
aociety. — 



LIST OF MEMBERS 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN • 
as at Ssptambar, 1914 
Bonoruy Members 

Chamberlam, Prcrf. 0. H., 19 rua da I'Athinfie, Gea^Te, 
SwiUerland. 

Gubbina, o.M.Ov H., 10 Letlibury Eoad, Oxford, England. 

UaoDoaald, o.o.u.o,, Col. Sir Claude M., London. 

Rein, Prof. J. J., Bonn-am-Rlicin, Oermany. 

Satow, o-o.K.c., Rt. Hod, Sir Krooit M., Ottory St, Ma*7» 
Devos, England. 

Sayce, no,, Prof, A. 11., Queen’s Coll., O^crd. 

Wigmore, Lt.n., Prof. J. H. Evanston, HI., D.SA 

Menibers 
* lofe Member 

•Alexander, Rev. K. P., Aoyama Qekmn, Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Alker, Dr. Francis, Lever Bros. Lt’d,, P- 0. Box 174, Kobo. 

Allen JLit., Lient E. J., The Admiralty, WMtebaU, Lon. 
don, England. 

•Amennan, dj)., Rev. James L., 26 E. 22*d St, New York 
City,N.T-,0.8.A, 

Andrews, Rev. R W., Kota Kuruwjucbo, Maebaahi, Oumma- 
kea 

•Andrews, ud,, Rt, Rev. Bishop Walter, 43 Yachigaabira- 
maebi, Hakodate, Hokkaido. 

Ameaaki, Prof- M,, 78 Sasugaya-cho, Eoishikawa-ka, Tokyo. 

iteoftrong Rev. R. C., Kwanaei Galniin, Eobe. 

Arnell, C. J^, lAmerican Embassy, Tokyo. 

•Asakawa, phjf.. Prof . IC. Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., U.8.A. 
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Aecher«ai, Dr. W. L., 5S Yama Shioya, i\^aaM*gmi, Hyogo- 
ken. 

•Atkinaou, Rs W., 44 Stuart St,, Cardiff, ‘Wales, BaJ«- 
laad. 

Aiutin, R. UeF., c/o Brilisk Coasulate-Ceuerel, YokohamEk 

Axling, Rev, W., 10 Pttjimi’Cho, Itokuchome, KojimacW-kTi, 
TOkfb. 

Baboock, llm B. R., Koriyama^maobi, Aaaka-guu, fuku* 
ahinuuken. 

Baker, Miaa Mary C,, SaucLouo, Tamachi, Uiliigcrme* 
ku, Tokyo. 

Ba11,H. Q., 00 Yamaaliita-cbo,7okobUDa. 

Ball, Miaa Katharine M., 1700 Pine St, San Frandaoo, Oat, 
U,S,A. • 

*Baroda, Ilia Bighnesa tbo Caekwnr of, Baioda, I n dia. 

Baa^n, Chaa., Belton CouauJate'Oanoral, 4C*A BInff, Yoke* 

•Batchelor, p.u.o.a., Ruv. J., 1 KiU San jo Nialii Itchome, 
Sapporo, Hokkaido, 

Bates, Rev. C, J. L., Kwanaoi Oalcuin,Soba. 

Beaehj Prof. Earlan P., Yale Dnivcwity, New Hawn^ Conn., 
U.6.A. 

Bediugor, 0. R,, rklilk ^ Baby Hygiene Aaiooiation, tO Ben- 
not St, BoatOD, Maae,, B.S.A. 

•Belavcneta, Lieut- P. I., Sovaatopol, Buaaia. 

Besninghoff, Rev. H. B., 01 BeAt«u-oho, Uahigome-ku, 
Tokyo, 

Beruttvd, C. B., SIO Yamaaliita-cho, Yokohama. 

Berriek, B- R, “Duueavea”, Havrow’-OQ-tlie-HiU, England. 

•Bigelow. Dr, W. S., -'lO Beacon St., Boston, Meaa-, U.8.A. 

Blake, D. H., 28 Tamaahita^cbo, Yokohama. 

•BlHncbi*t, Rev- C, T., 422 Monivic Koighls, P’t Ifeyera, 
Fa., U.S.A. 

Blattner. Mra. E J.. c/oH. Blattaer Esq., ni4 Waelnnglon 
Ave., St. Louia, Me., tT.S.A, 

Blea, Arthur, 31 Boulevard Pereira, Paris, Prance. 

Bliss, M. D., Dr. Thcodoi'e, -J3 MiiiaiuUcho, Itchome, Ao- 
yama, Akasaka-ku, Tol^o. 
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Blookhiiy«, B. J., X3 Hara-machi, EloiahiJtAwa-ku, Tolcyo. 

•Booth, Rev, E. S-, m Bluff, Yokobama. 

Booth, F. S., Mom«. Sale & Frazar, 6 Babwaki, Kojxmaclu, 
Tok^o. 

BoultBn, Rot. Q. W., Suottsbopo, AU., U.S.A. 

Bonltoi-, R, British Consulate, Daireu, Maaohtiria. 

Bowdeu, V. R, Mewrt, Sale & Frazar, 6 Babaaaki, Koji- 
mschi, Tok 70 . 

Bowio, U. P., Saa MaUo, Dal., U-S.A 

Bowlea, CKlbert, 30 Koau-maohi, Mitt, Sbiba-ku, Tokyo, 

B<^d, Miflt L, H., HI Iida*machi, Roku-chotue, Kojimaohi- 
ku. Tokyo. 

Brajxd, Oapt the Hou. Herbert Q., BritUh Binba«y» 
Tokyo, & Admiralty, L»don, Hxtgl^d. 

Brooke, C, Nottlo t Afttflo-Swiee CcmdenBed Milk Co., 0-B 
Butch eap, Loudon, Ek 0., England. 

BryliMki, Lieut. R, 10 Hinoki-chc, Akuoka-ku, Tokyo. 

Buchanan, Prof., IH ShiDPyud>clio, Azabu-kn, Tokyo. 

•Buck, Mra. A, B-, m Vf. Poachtreo St, Atlanta, Ga., 
U.8.A. 

•Buckmau, Williamaon. 103 N. Clinton Ave., Treaton, 
N.J., tr.s.A. 

Sorrell, V. P., Brown MacFarlan & Co., 10 St Vincent 
Plaoo, Glugow, Bcotland. 

Caldwell, X K., American Embawy, Tokyo. 

Calthrop, S.A., Ce«)t B. F., c/o Bri^ Brnbaeay, Tokyo. 

Carew, H., Mceers. Sale & Pruar, B6 Nakanoahima, Qo-ehome, 
liiga^i-ku, Ocaka. 

Carlam, Mi* V. D., Hodono Atago-cho, Airily 

•Cary, o.d., Rot. Otis, l£ara«umaru-dori, Ichijo-sagani, 

Cecil, DJ).. Bt. Rot. Biehop, 11 Sakac-cho, SbibaJcu, Tokyo. 

Chapman, Rev. J- J-, Temma, Nant. 

Ohappeli, fiflT- J., 685 Naka-machl, Mito, Ibaraki-ken. 

•Cheon, A, Sorcy-Bauthemont par Amagno, Ardennea, 
Trance. 

Clark, Alexander, »24 Bluff, Yokohama. 
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•CUrke-Thonihill, T. B., 3 CwUale Place, Victwia St, 
London, En^pland. 

•Clement, E. W., 34 Mmami-clio, Usbigome-ku, Tokyo. 
Clmton, J. M., International Committee, International Bldg., 
124 Bast 28th St., Now York City, U.S.A. 

Uoate$,'n.n., Bev. H. H., ^ Aoyama Qakuin, Aoyama, Tokyo. 
Cobb,, Hev. B, 8., KaraBumam-dori, Imadegawa-agaru, 
Kyoto. 

CoggeakaU, B. P., o/o H, W. Darling Bea., 'Wondell Ave., 
SchODoctady, New York, U.S.A. 

Coleman, H- E., Isarago, Shiba-ku, Tokyo. 

•Couder, J., 25 Mikawadaimaohi, Axabn-ku, Tokyo. 

Cooke, Hev. A, W., Sendai (absent) , , , . 

•Cooper, tL.c., C. J-, 20 Hertford St, Cambndge, Bng^d. 
•Couraut, Jfaurice, 3 Cliemin du Chaneeher, Bcully, EJioue, 

Prance. ,. , 

Crow, Carl, o/o “Japan Advertiier,'* 18 Yeinaalnta-cUo, 

Kyobasbi ku, Tokyo. 

C*ummiug, Alex., T Bund, Yokohama. 

Cuiminghoni, W. B., BritiBli Embassy, Tokyo. 

Curtice, R. S., American Eknbaaay, Tokyo. 

Dahlmaun, S. J-, Bev. J., 7 Kioi-oho, Kojimachi-ku, Tokyo. 
Dalton, MisB M., 10 Hinoki-ebo, Akaaakn-ku, Tokyo. 
Davey, Bev. P. A. (absent). 

Davis, J. Merle, 22 Qo-ohome, Pujimi-eho, Kojimaclii^kn, 
Tokyo. 

Dearbg, o.o., Hey. J. L., 76 Blnfl, Yokohamas 
de Becker, J- B., 76 Tamashita-cbo, Yokohama, 
de Calle, H. D. Baron, o/o Foreign Cfflce, Tienaa, Austria, 
de Havilland, W. A., 8 Miteu Biahi B’ld^gs, Tayean-olio, 
Kojimaohi-3<n, Tokyo, 

•De WoUant, Q., Vorontaovski 26, Jalta, Crimea, Buam. 
Denton, Miss Mary P., BoshiBha Girls' School, Kyoto. 
•Dickine, P- V., Seend Lodge, Wilts, England. 

•Dixon, J. M., TJnverwty of South^ California, 

3600 Wesley Ave., Loe Angeles, Cal., TT.S.A. 

•Dixon, Bey. W. G., Tlie Manse, Koslyn, Dtmedin, New 

Zealand. 
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Dodgs, P. H., Nichomo, Fujmii-clic, Kojimachi-tu, Tokyo. 
Draper, R«v- 0. F., Aoyoaia Qjdniin, Aoyama, Tol^o. 
'’Droppeifl, Prot Garrett, Williamstown, Kssb., U.8.A. 
•Duer, T., 11 Sliba Park, Sluba-kt^ Tokyo. 

•Dunning, Rev. M. D., Doshiaha UaiTeraityj Kyoto. 

•Eby, r.D., Rev. C. S., S«0 Westmoreland Ave., Toronto, 
Caoa^. 

£gan, J. B., Fort Suutiago, Manila, P. I. 

Eldridgo, F. B., 28 Bluff, Vokoliama. 

SUot, Sir Charles, TLo Duiveruty of Hongkong, Hongkong. 
Blwin, Eev. W- H,, 7 Seaugaya^cho, Koishikawa-ku, Tokyo. 
Euriqne, Joaquin, 170*A Bluff, Y^ohama. 

Evauj, Rev. CluuOes 11., 31 llodono l^ka-oho, Akita. 
"FavrO'Brandt, J., 14d Bluff, Yokohama 
"Foaring, Hon. Daaiol B., Newport, Bkode Island, U.S.A. 
Feinler, Rov. F., Aiuorioan Embassy, Tokyo. 

Pllcne, Edward A., M Washington St, Boston, Msas., 
U.8.A. 

Fishor, Galen M., %% Fujimbeho, Go*obome, Eojimaehi*ku, 
Tokyo. 

Pleisliar, B. W., e/o “Japan Advertiser,*' 18 YAiuashlta* 
oho, Tokyo 

■Flemmiob, 0. C., Alton House, Roehanipton, England. 
•Plorenz, ftof. Dr. Karl, 171 Bluff, Yokohama. 

Flournoy, Mrs. J., Sacrameuto St., San Franeiseo, 
Cal., tr.a.A. 

"Forbes, Miss, iB irirakHwa*elio, Kojimaohl*ku, Tokyo. 
Ford, W. C., 1154 Boylston St., Boston, JIass., U.8.A, 
Fowke, V. L. P., British Embassy, Tokyo, 

Fox, Eugene, 7l> Tamasluta-cho, Yokohama. 

"Foxwcll, E., St. John's College, Cambridge, England. 
Frasar, E. W., IID Bluff, Yedtohama, 

Gadsby, John, 7S Tamssbitarcho, Yokohama. 

"Gardiner, J. MoD., 32 Dote Sanban*cho, Kojijnachi*ku, 
Tokyn, 

Gasco, A., Italian Binbaasy, Tokyo. 

Oanmill, Rev. W. C., 11 Sakae^ho, Shiba-ku, Tokyo. 
Gibbs., J. B. J., 39-C Tainashita*eho, Yokohama. 
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®OiuBaaiii, Caib, 14 Via Paasarella, llilaii, Italy. 
•Goodrich, J. IC., ISO N. College St., CarUslo, I'emi., US A, 
•Croodkiin, F. W.,..13 West 'WrUoii Place, Chicago, Ill., 

0.S.A. 

Gosman, Major 0., c/o Tlie War department, Waalnngtou, 
d,C., 0.S,A. 

Goucher, fi.D., Rev, J. P„ Goacher College, Baltixaore, Md., 

0.S.A. . ^ 

Gough, Rev. P., Tlie Vicarage, IleptojutoU, YorUa, England. 
•QowlMid, P.U.S.. Prof. W., 13 Rnwel B’d, Kewiugtou, 
London, England. 

Gray. A- B, Protostant Episcopal Cliurch Mimon, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York C«y, 0.8.A. 

Greene, 1 C. 0 .B., U. E. Sir C., Britiili Embawy, Tokyo. 
Qrimn, J, 0., 81^-^ Yokohama. 

•Gnffls, D.O., Rev. Wm. Elliot, Glen Place, Ithaca, Now 
York, V.8.A. 

•Groom, A. II., 188 Neka>'amate, Nichomo, Kobe. 

Gnlick, D.n., Rov. 8. U, TcramacUi-dori, h Kichinoki-cUo, 
Kyoto. 

Guthrie, II.B. Q. W., American. KlnbaHy, Tokyo, 

Guttridge, O. W., q/c Yokohama United Club, Yokohama. 
•<5tiy, Rev, Dr. H. H., Dop’t. of History, Pacific 

Tlioological Semin U 7 , Berkeley, Califoruia, V.S.A, 
O^vatkin, F. A., British EmbaiBy, Tokyo. 
•Owatkin-Williams, Commander R. 8. 0/0 The 

Manager, Capital & Counties Bank, Lt’d., Commeroial 
Road, Portsmouth, England. 

•Haas. D.D., Rev. II., High Philosopher Way b Unirereity, 
Prof, in Jena. Germany. 

Hagin, Rev. Fred B., 65 Miyashita-obo, Koiebikawa-ku, 

Tokyo. 

Hall, st-D., C. H- H., 101 Tukinoahita, Kamaltura, Soshu. 
Halli Mrs. P. G., c/o iRaa Cleveland, Nutwood, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., U.B.A 

•Hall FVaak, Elmira, New York, U.SA. 

•H. 1 II, o,u.o., I.8.O., J. C., Boyal Societies’ CUT), Loudon, 

Englaiid. 
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HarguovC; 0. R, 

U&rns, M., Rov. BisKop M. 0., Aojtms. Qakuiii; A.o- 
yunft» Tokyo. 

•HaiTuoQ, A. C.j I&IO S&osooi St., Philadelphia, Penn., 
V.8.A. 

liHrrison, Mrs. R C., 1405 Van Neea Ave., San Franeiaco, 
(JaJ., 0.S.A. 

Hart, Carl !>., 6Z laarago-oho, Shiba*ku, Tokyo. 

IZartahoruc, l^fiaa Anna C., 16 Gob&n*obo> Eojimaohi'ko, 

. Tokyo. 

"Hattori, L, Hyogo Kaneho, Kobo. 

lldGkelman, Rev. F. W., Methodiat Ohurch, Sapporo, Hok* 
kaidoi 

*Heuj, 0. S., Messrs. Sale A Co., HI Old Broad St, London, 
Engflaad. 

•Hellysp, T. ‘VT,, H Tado*machi, Kobe. 

Henty, ^liaa Alndray M., Kyomaoh), Olfn. 

Hill, B.P.A., L. R., Measri. Cox A Co., 16 Charing Oroas, 
Loudcm, England. 

Hind, Rev. James, 10 T Xligaslu Kajimaohi, Kokura, Puku* 
oka-ken. 

IIobart-Hampden, B. M., British libnbaaay, Tokyo. 

•Hoffawnmar, Rev. W. B., Meijl Qaknjin, Shirokane, Shiba, 
Tokyo. 

■Holme, p.La., 0., Upton Cray House, Wichfield, Hanta, 
England. 

Holtou, Rev. B. C., 462 Ura-Minami-machi, Mito, Ibaraki* 
ken. 

Hongkong University Library, Hongkong. 

•Hopkiaa, Q. B,. 52 Broadway, Now York City, U.S.A. 

Hora, Karel Jau, Shanghai, Obina. 

Howard, n.D., Rev. A. T., 

Howe, Dr. M. A., 80-A Yajnaahit^cho, Yokohama. 

Hubbard, Prof. W. P., *Wheeling, W. Ta, U.S.A, 

■Hunt. H. R., 80 Kita-bancho, Shidznoka 

'•Hyde, Misa Helen, c/o B. F. Gillette, Bsq,, 8 So, Dearborn 
St., Chieago, Ill., U.S.A. 
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Hydo, S.JLQ.B., Hoa. Jolin, Lanier Heights, Waehiagton, 
D.C., as.A. 

Ibbotson, B. J.> YamaaMte^o, Yokohama. 

Ikshara, Toahi, 3062 £aaagawa*maohi, Yokohama, 

Lionyo, S, 42 Nakayamate-dori, Nichome, Kobe. 

Inouye, Prof. T., 109 Omote-cho, K<dsliikawa*ku, T^o. 

•frwia, R. W., 36 Kami Nibanaho, Kojimaehi-ku, Tc^O- 

Iiawa, S., 60 Dairckuten-cho, KoiihikawaJtu, Tokyo. 

James, Oapt. B. A- H., c/o British Bmbaaay, Tokyo. 

■JohutCA E. S'., Weihaiwei, Ohina. 

Joly, L., 4 Glebe Place, Chelsea, London S. W., 

England. 

Jones, ru).. Rev. Geo. Heber, 160 Fifth Ave., Nevr York 
City, U.8.A. 

Jorgensen, Rev. A., 91 Benton-cho, Uahigome-ku, Tokyo. 

Jowett, Rev. Heady, Wesley an Misrien, Pengkiang, via 

Chaaigsha, Hnuan, China. 

•Kano, Pres. J., Highei* Normal School, Ottnka-Kubo- 
maohi, Koiahikawe*ku, Tokyo. 

Kato, Pix.D., Prof. G., 11 Maruyama-oho, Eoiahikawa*ka, 

Tokyo. 

Kauffman, Prof. J. L., 6 Hinoki-oho, Akasaka-ku, Tokyo.. 

Keirn, o.r»., Rev. G, J.. 16 Dote Sanban-cho, Kojimaohl-ku, 
Tokyo. 

Kellogg, Edward B., 108 Niohome, Motomachi, Yokohama. 

Kennedy, J. Rs, 3 Aoi-oho, Akasaka-ku, Tokyo. 

KetUewell, Rev. Fred, c/o S. P. G., Tuflon St, ‘West¬ 
minster, London, EnglanA 

Kikkawa, Baron C., 9 Higashi Kobm-cho, Kanda*ko, Tokyo. 

••Kineh, B., Royal Agricnltnral Ooll., Cirencester, England. 

•King, The Ten. Archdeacon F., 11 Sakae-oho, Shiba-ka, 
Tokyo. 

Kingsbury, Rev. W. de L,, Amerieau Consulate, Nagoya. 

■Kirkwood, M., Junior Carlton Club,, Pall Mall, London, 
England. 

Kishimoto, N., 106 Myogadani, Koishikawarku, Tokyo. 

•Knott, 1X8.0., T.R.B.E., Cargil G.. The Univermty, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 
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KomuTO, S., 4S Slimzaka-maebi, Akaaaka*ku, Tokyo. 
Koshvvar, K. 15 Yokohama. 

Krausa, ET. Leo,, e/o Xortii China Inanranee Co., 81 Kyo* 
machi, Kobe. 

KrieU, Kav. C. B., lilui i>)uucliika, Higaalii'dori, Yamagiata 
City. 

Kublov, ai.n., K. W.. c/o Azhor & Co., 3 W- aSud Bt., Kow 
Vork City, U.S,A. 

Lanipe, Bov. W. B., JolTeraou St,, rJiiUddphia, Pa., 

tr,s.A. 

LfiAdii, Bov. K. hi., Meiji Cakuio, Bhirokane, Shiba*ku, 
Tekyo- 

•Lay, ArtJuu* Hyde, HritlBh Coixpnlafe*Qan9i*a), Seoul, 
Oboaen. 

*LayATd, R. do B., Bvitiah Couaolate'Ceueral, Kobe. 
Libcaud, E. J., e/o Sale & Frazar, 48 Haxima-suohi, Kobe. 
•Liberty, J*. P. L,, Loo Maaop, Or. Miaasndoo, Buck*, Eng« 

•LiDoolD, J, T., Fall lUver, Mbm., U.fiA, 

Idnd, J. n., o/o Uongkoug'Shangliai Bank, Yokohama. 
Idadloy, Hon. F. 0., British Legation, Cbriitianla> Norway. 
Lindsley, Mre. V. T,, 240 Adaroa St, Milton, Maes,, U.S.A. 
LLoyd, Rev. J, Hnbard, 

Lockhart, xo.u.o., Sir Juana H. Stevai% Government 
Houao, Wdhaiwoi, Ohitia. 

•Longford, J. H., Kiug'e College, London, England. 

•Lonholm, Prof- Lr, L. S., “The Gables,” Gorgo Road, 
Victoria, B. 0., Canada. 

•Low, *0. W., Stowmarkat, Suffolk, England. 

•Lowell, LXJ)., Perdval, 63 State Street, Beaton, Ifass., 

U'.fl.A. 

•Lyall, O.O.T.S., Sir J. B., Bastry, Deal, Kent, England. 
•lO^an, B. 8., 708 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa., IT.S-A. 
MacOanley, Rev. Olay, 8 Shikolnx-machi, Mita, Shiba-ku, 
Tokyo. 

Macrae, H. A., Acting Britiah Vioe-Counaul, Majiila, P. I. 
•Maclagan, R., Sturminster Newton, Dorset, England. 
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*M&oN»ir, Rev. T. M., ^ NisUi'mMbi, Hikon Enoki^ Shib&* 
hij Tokjo. 

I^addly, Kev. W. F., Moto Kftji*cbo, Sendai; Mij^gldsexL 

Mallik; M. C., o/o Tokyo Oluk, Sasnea-cho, Kojlmaohi, 
Tokyo. 

Mai’sdaa, Lieut. J. W. 

*Kuehall, Prof. D. H., Blrntroe Houaa, AlNviogitoxi 

Ato., Eiogatoa^ OaCajio, Canada. 

Martin, C. K. Manbdl, 107 Yamaaluta-obo, Tokokaiua.» 

Martin, Dr. Chaa., 94 Ura^maalii, Eoba 

Martyr, Graham, o/o 6th High Sohool, Nagoya. 

*Maaon, W. D. 194*G Bluff, Yokohama. 

"Mtaujima, R., 70 Tamaahita*oho, Yokohama. 

Matthawe, Hot. W. S., Ewanaei Gakuin, Kobe. 

Mf^or, Rev. P. S., 000 Shimo Oohiai, Oohiai'muia, Tokyo* 
Fnka 

MoCaleh, Rev. J. M., 06 Zoflhigaya*maQhi, Koishikawa'kti, 
Tokyo. 

McCoy, Rov. R. D., Kakaaato, Takinogawa, Tokyo*Tuka. 

MoEenaic, D.D., fUv. D. R., 2d Eamitomisaka Eoishikawa* 
ko, Tol^o. 

McLaren, ?b.d.. Prof. W., Renfrew, Ontario, Canada. 

Medley, Pi*of. A. W., 6 Kita-maohi, l-obome, Aoyama, Aka* 
aaka*ku, Tokyo. 

MendeleoD, Bdward, 300 Tama8bita*olio, Yokohama. 

Hendelaoo, Morria, 6S Tamaabita^oho, Yokohama. 

Mongo, Dr. A., 169 Bluff, Yokohama. 

Meredith, r.mo.a., Rev. P. C., Maebaahi, OTimma-ken. 

*Meriwether, C., 1439 Rhode Island Ave., '^aahington, D. 
C., D.8.A. 

Mesaer, Panl, American Trading Oo., 0 itebome, Tu* 
raIra*cho> Kojimachi-ku, Tokyo. 

Meyer, Jr., Dugene ,7 'Wall St., Now York City, N. T., 
C.S.A. 

•Miller, Rev. B. R., Bryn Mswr, MwQtgcanery Co., Penn., 
0.S.A. 

•Miller R. S., Amencan ConauJate-GteioTai, Keijo, Ohoaen. 

Mills, Edwin W-, Tni Mi Chung Mine, Holkol, Oiosan, 
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Miao(3a, NagBJZuts& 10 Kami Bclmbui*ciio, SojimaobMcu^ 
Tokyo. 

*21iyab4, Dr. K., Imperial Agric. ColL, Bapporo, Hokkaido. 

iloore, F. P., 44 "W. 17tL St, New Tork City, U.8.A. 

Moore, G. W., 80 West Can£eld Ave,, Detroit, Mioh,, U.SA. 

*MorriBoii, Janee W., o/o Measn. MorriaoD, Plmnmer & Co., 
‘VToabrng^ton St., Ciiioago, Ill., IT.S.A. 

Muko, 0., Eeio Um7eraity, Mlta, Sluba*ku, Tokyo. 

*MuQro, ^. 0 ., N. Gordon, 39 TamaaMta-cho, Yokohama. 

Murdocb, James, U46 Toahmo'mora, Hagoahima'ffon, 

Kagmhlm^eo. 

Naohod, PH.D., 0., 5T Ha^eimtraaae, Gnmewald, Berlin, 
Germany. 

*'Napierv H. M., Milton Kouee, Cowling, Scotland. 

Naruae, Pres. J., Nippon Joahi Daigakko, Mejirodai, Eoiahi' 
kawa>ku, Tokyo. 

Neely, Miea Clara J., Shin Teramachi, Gojo Sagaru, Kyoto. 

Neill'JameB, k.n., Lieut. C. H., c/o Admiralty, Whitehall, 
London, England. 

"Nowuifin, Koury B., 1 Piasaa del Roaai, Florence, Italy. 

Niohuli, H. S., 91 Vamamichi'Clio, Hiroeaki, AomoH*ken. 

Nitobc. Dr. I. Itch..me, Kobinatf^Daimachi, Koiahikawa* 
ku, Tol^ 

■Noyes, Mrs. D. E., 366 Summit Ave,, St Paul, Minn., 

C.8.A. 

Nutter, Mias A. L., .33 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Maas., 

U.S.A 

•0’Connell, Moat Rev. W. H., 8fi Granby St,, Boston, Maas., 
U8.A , 

Oatrom, Kev. H. C., 171 Teraahima-machi, Tokushima City. 

Oatwald M. 

Cuterbridge, Rev. H. W., Kwanaei Gakuin, Kobe. 

Ovens, A. Rutherford, H. B. M. Conaulate-General, Yoko. 
hama, 

•Owre, Alfred, 1700 Portland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., 
U.8.A 

Palmer, P. Q., 50 Gresham Road, Brizton, S. W., London, 
England 
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Pavasndni, Dr., 04 Bluff, YokohAina. 

•Parker, £. II., 14 Gambier Terrace, Uverpeol, Bo^Uad. 

•Parlett, H. G., Britiali Coiuiilate, Daireo, Muiohuia. 

Parrott, F., 93 Tedo-machl, Kobe, 

Parshlcy, Rev. “W. B., e/o Rev. C. K. Harrington, *31) l^auai' 
xaka, Usbigome'ku, Ttdcyo. 

PaakC'SiQitb, M. T., British Consnlate, Shimonosekl 

•Patterson. Jno. 11,, Par Hills, Dayton, OhiO) U.S.A. 

•Patton, Rev. J. L., IflSl Barr's Terr., ^racksonviUe, FU., 

tr.s.A. 

I'eatroBS, Rev. h. A., c/o Bishop Taeker, ICavasinnaxa dori, 
Shimotaokiuri, Kyoto. 

Penlington, Mn. J. N.j 19 Hikawa*cho, Akaaaka'ku, Tokyo, 

•Pettee, fi.D., Rev. J. H., Kadota Yasbikl, Okayama. 

Phelps, G. S't Muroniachl Demiru Agani, Kyoto. 

Phlppi, <3r, H., 

•Pjggott, Sir F. T., Peking, CbJna, 

Place, Rev. A. W., Bovliag Green, Ohio, U.S A. 

Playfair, Prof. A. Vf., 31 Fujimi>cllo^ AsabU'ku, Tokyo. 

•Pole, Rev. 0. H., Ohriat Chnroh, The Vicarage, Otislehurat, 
Kent, Engluid. 

Poole, Herbert A., Standard Oil Co., nariu)a*uaehi, Kobe. 

Poole, Otifl A., P. 0. Box 93 or S Ansai, Sbidsnoka. 

•Pouaouby, H. A. B., 13 Cbeibarn Place, London, S. ‘W., 
England. 

•Poidneeff, l^of. D. M., Petro, Pet., Stor, Shirokaya St, 
J. log. 3, Russia. 

Price. 1 * 11 .D., I*rof. W. H., ft? ShiPMka*machi, Akaaaka-ku, 
Tokyo. 

Purvis, Prof. F. P., 9 Shinryudo-cho, AaabU'ku, Tokyo. 

•Piituajn, HarriagtoD, 404 'Washinffton Ave., Brooklyn, 
Xevr York, C.B.A. 

•Raphael, Oscar C., 5-A Mount Street, Londos, W., Bag* 
land. 

Ray, Prof- R. X, 1% Shinry\ido*chcs Aj»bu*ka, Tekyo. 

Reifsnider, Rev. Chas. S», 5ft Tsokijl, Eyobasbi-ku, 

Tokyo. 

Reifanider, 53 Tsuki^, Kyobftshi-fcti, Tokyo. 
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•Reilly, Jr., John, 350 Bposdiray, Mew York (Sty, U.S.A. 
Reischauer, Rev. A. Meiji Q&kxm], Shirokanc, Sliiba^ko, 

•RentieK, J. B., Brituii Consulate, Manila, P. I. 

•Revon, Mickal, Lo Hontier d’OrgeruB (8eiue*ot>OlBe), 
Francs. 

HieJiflfda, Rev. W. A., 1>10 Jnii macLi, Odawara, Kanazawa' 
kso. 

lliohmond, Dr. Geo. Danforth, 3S 7amBBUita*cho, Yoko* 
hama. 

lUgby, Rev, A. B., BpwortJi, Iowa, U.S.A. 

Robevtsou, i^n.D., Jas. A.. Pliili^ine Library, Mauiia, P. I. 
RobinsoD, Rev. J. Cooper. 0 Itchome, Blnrnkabe>elio, 

Nagoya. 

Rvigb, Hev. D. C., 430 Banko-oho, Sbiba-ku, Tokyo. 
Ryerson, Rev. Bgertou, 33 of 1731 Fukiai^eho, Kobe. 
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Porcelain Industry of Japan, R. W. Atkinson, 

Short Memoir from the ICVni Cenlnry. B, H. Chamberlain. 
Reports, do. 

Vol vm. Part m. Ten 6.0<V 

Suggestions for a Japanese Remdoring of the Psahna- B. H. 
Chamberlain- 

Andcnt Sepulchral Mounds in Kaudiuko. B- M. Satow. 
History of Japaieae Costume*. I Court Dress. Jomah Con- 
dor. 

Agriculttrai Chemistiy of Japan. Bd. Euwh. 

Systematic Position of tbe ItacM. D. Brauns. 

Reports, de. 

Vol. Vm. Part IV. Ten l.BCt 

Seven Goda of Happineas. Carlo Puini, P. V, Dickins. 
Manufacture of Sugar in Japan. K. Ota. _ 

Chinese Dialects InRueneing Japanese Procunciatioii. J. 

Edkinfl. 


mANBACTIOKS 


8S1 

VoL IX, Part 1, Yen. 1.50 

LftOiliier Indxutry of Jepflu. J. J. Quiu- 
Diaiect Spoken in Aidxu, li. H. Cbauibyrlain. 

Jiai i no Hhihtt. 1. Isliik&wa. 

Some Recent Earthquakes. J*. A. Ei’viug. 

^[invral Springs of Aaluuoyn. ])r. Oeorts. 

Evidences of the Glacial Peiiod in Japan. J. Milne. 
Hideyoshi'a Inveaiou of Korea, 11.■ The Retreat. W. G. 
Aston 

ToQ Jap&iioae Mineral Spring Waters. Er. Qeerta. 

Rrpovta, &c. 

Vol. IX. Part Q. Yeu I.SO 

JapHiiesv Transcription of OJiioeac Sounds. J. R<1kiiis. 
Historical Kotos on Nagasaki. W. A. Woolley, 

Tho Colcoptoms Genua Pam aster. George Lewis. 

Captivity of Pcrc flioviJuii Battista Sidotti, Rev. W. B. 

Wright. 

Rosaries of the PifFereut Sects of BuddUista m Japan. J. M. 
Jamas. 

lAnciont Japanese Ritnels. HI.} E. lil. 8ato\r. 

Reports, &c. 

Vol IX. Part in. Yeu 1.00 

Hideyoshi’s Invasion of Korea. HI. Negotiation.} W. G. 
Alton. 

Translation of Doshikt/f. ToacKinga for Die Young. B. H. 
Chamherlain. 

Tlic* New Mineral, Leiueto, Dr, Gtto Lueclelcc. Ti*, M. Yo- 
Icoyama. 

History of Japanese Costume. IT. Armour.^ J. C. Conder. 
ports. &c- 

Vol. X. Part I. Yen Z.Od 

A ('innese-Japiiueso Vocabuirty of Century XV. J. Edkiua. 
Notes on above. E. M, Satow. 

Koiiodai aud Its Spots of Interest. J. M. Gixoii. 

* Sm Vol. VI. Pul IT. t S« Vol. VII. p*ri9 II lad IV. 

J Sec Vol. VI. ir. Vi. I, XI. I. • % See Vol. Vin. Part HI. 
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•Karly History of Printing in Japan. B- M, Satow. 

Birds of Japan. T. W. Blaldaton and H. Piyor. 

Vol. X. Part II. Yen 1.00 

KorojiolijHn, or Pit Dwellers o! Yeio and the Knrileg. J. 
^Glne. 

Two Japanese Meteorites. B. Divers. 

Hot Springs of Eusatsu. B. Divers. 

Kotos of the Ainu. J. Batebelor. 

Ainu Vooabttlary. J Batohelor, 

Movoablo Types in Korea, Early Japanese Printed Books- 
E. M. Satow. 

Keports, 

Vol. X. Supplement. Yen 5.50 

TrausUrion of the or Records of Ancient Matters. B. 

H. ChambeTlaiiL 
Index of Kojikl. 

VoL XI. Part I. Yen 1.00 

Plants used for Pood in Japan. Ed. Kineh. 

Observatious on Uie above. Dr. Qeerts, 

The Tsuiahi Keri Ainos. By J. M. Dixon, M. A. . 

The Arirau Rebellion. By Dr. Qeerls. 

Hideyoshi*B Invaeion of Korea* IV. "W. 0. Aston. 
Zoological Imlicatioua of Connection of Japan with the con¬ 
tinent T. W. Blakiston. 

Reports, &c. 

VoL XI. Part D. Yen 2.00 

Secret Trip into the Interior of Korea. VJ. J. Kenny. 
Visit to West Coeet and Capital of Koroc. J. 0. Hall. 
Vries Island, Past and Present. B. H. ChamberlajD. 
Voyage of Dutch Ship Orel Tr. from French. J. M. Dixon. 
Lepidoptera of Japan. I. H. P^yer. 

Capital of Korea. H. A. C. Bonar. 

Equine Deities. P. Warrington Eaatlahe. 

Reports, fto. 


* 8«e Vol. VI. Ptrt n; VoJ. IX. Put I tnd m. 



TRANSACTIONS 


m 

Vol, XQ. Part I, Yen 1.00 

PreiiAvntioii of Tea (illnstvstocl). H. Gribble. 

VoL Xn, Part H, Yen 1,00 

i-epiUopteM of Japan. II' H. Pryei*. 

Modern Ti'auelation ihU SiuicoJapanece. W. Deuiug. 

Vol. XII. Part ni. Yen 1.00 

TJie uWater «upp)y of Tokyo. 0. Korgolielt 
'OJjiiieac Lexioography. Rov. J. Summers. 

•Cljoniisiry of Japan oso Lwquer. 0. Korsobelt and H. 
Yoahida, 

Jrotoori on Chiaew imcl Jai)RjiMe Art. Tr. B, H. Cliunbsr- 
lain. 

' CorVII s J Aj;onenai6 Doti ii D. 1 ^ rauas. Tr- J. M, Dixon, 

Vol. XU, Part IV. Yen 2.00 

Hiiftovy uf Medical ProgtVM lu Japan. Dr. Vf, N. Whilc- 
'JapnuMe Porttine ToDing (Itnlm). AbatMot. 0, Koi^chelt 
flepoHa. Indox Vela I—XII. 

Vol. XIII. Part I. Yea 1,30 

•JapancBi' Kliquotte. J. M, Djxon, 

AdclitioiiB to Lepideptera of Japan.* H. Pryer. 

‘Tlio Miiiniighi. W, 0. de Lano Eaatlake. 

Tha Vendetta in Japan. J. Dautremor. 

*\"arious Stylos in Japanese Ulei-alure. B. H. Ohamberlaiu. 
IlAohi and Corns Japonensia. H. Payer. 

Marrioge in Japan, h. W. ZftoWer. 

Vol. Xm. Part n. Yen 1.50 

Intcroourse between Japan and Siam in XVII Century. E. 
M. Satow. 


• See VoU XI. Pttt IL 
t See Vol. XI. P»| Dj XII. Part XI. 
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Thft KifiN. F. W. Eflstlakc. 

8o called *'Root" in Japaueae \'eFb5. B. H. Cbamberlam. 
LepidopUra ideutical in Japan and Ureat Britain. H. l^yer. 
R«»port8, etc. 

Vol XIV. Part I. Ycu l.flO 

On the Tenets of the Shinslm. J amea Troup. 

The Ahactu ; Historic niul ScienUde Aspects. C. G. Knot. 
Buddhism; Traditions eouccruiug its IntrodaoUon into* 
Japso. Ret. J. Bmumei's, 

I’ast Participle or OentndT It. II. Ohamberlain. 

Vol XIV. Part II. Ywi tM' 

] ast of Works Relating to Japan. Carlo Giussani. 

LaudsQ&pe Gardeumg ia Japan. J. Oonder. 

La Vigae dsus rEiupirc da Japou. J. Oautreinev. 
AincKBaglish Vocabulary. Rev. J. Buinmm. 

Karats in Tenets of the Shioshu.” 

Vol. XV. Part I. Yeu 8.00 

Japanese. E. H. Parker. ’ 

‘ ‘ Yellow Lao guages. ^' K. H. Parker. 
yu-jiruihi. B. H. Chamberlain. 

The OakualiikaiJii. Walter Deuing. 

The ITaucbus. E. 11. Parker. 

Mauchu Rolatious with tin* Adjacent Coutiueotal LangKAges. 
J. Bdkini 

Mfiritime Biiterprisex in Japan. II. A. C. Bonar. 

Aiuo Bear Hunt. 11. 11. C’hamberinin. 

Vol. XV. Part rr. Yen O.SO' 

Fetid al Systeni lutder Tokwgawa Shoguns. J. H. Oubbins. 
Reports, &c. 

Vol XVI. Part I. Yon I..'^0 

PeiTian Elomeota in Japanese Legends. J. Edkiss. 

]'. Rodngties ’ System of Transliteration. B. H. Cbainbovlain. 
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Tile Ainu Tewi AVHiui. J. IJatchvlor. 

to Mr. JJaichelor. li. Ji. Cliambcrlain. 

Early Japaaefie lliatoiy. \V, (i. Astou. 

•rapaiuae Education Society. \V. Doniug. 

Vo2, XVI. Part II. Yan 1.00 

Siieclmeufl of Aiuu Po)k Lgvu. I. Rev. J. Batobolor. 

Avomjd tlio Hokkaido. C. «. Meik. 
lao CJmkei: Japaueae Surveyor au<l Cartop'apher. 0. Q. 
Knott, 

•UJiincBB Had Anuajnesp. R. II, Parker. 

Jill jit an. Rev. T, LiadiHy and J. Kano. 

Vol. XVI, Part HI. Yen 1.00 

CliHatiau Valley. J, M, Dixoa. 

A Literary Lady of OKI Japajj. T. A. X'uvoell aud W. G. 
AtrtOJJ. 

Vocnliutary of Most Aucirut Wortla of the Japaueac Lanffii- 
*ilfo. B. II. ( liajuberlHiii and JI. Voda, 

RepovtK, Ac. 

Vol- XVII, Part I. Yon 1.50 

Salt MnimfneturB in Japan. A. E. Wllcman. 

Ijhbr-<!iuneae Tone#, K. II. l>irker. 

Tlio Particle AV. W, U, Aston. 

Review of >rr, Satow M Monograph ou tlie Jertit Miseion 
Pivas iji Japan MSIMOIO, p. jj, 

^luhunKho, or Oluuii, Rennyn Shouin. J. Troup. 

Vol. XVU. Part n. Yen 5.00 

Tjicory of Japanese Flower Arrangemeuta. J. Conder. 
-Grave Stojie in Batavia to MumoiT of a Japanese Ohristlaa 
of XVII century. A. p, Kijig. 

TJu* Onpaneso Legal Seal. K. ^fus^ljilDa. 

ReportH. Al^etracta of liVclaMs on Sanitation in Japan (W. 
K. Uni'tou), and Hygienic Aejtects of Japanese Dwelling 
Ilousea (Dr. J. N. Seymour)- 
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Vol. xvm, P&rt 1. Yeu IJiO 

TokugHwa Priuesfl of Mito, B. W, Clement. 

Bpocime^is of Aina Folklore II. Rev. J. Batclielov. 

Old Japanese Voeabalary. J. Edkiue. 

Coroaii Popular Interatmv. ^V. (i j^aton. 

'‘Bases” of the Japanese Verb. B. H. ChamberJaiu. 

Reply to Mr. Obamberlaiu. W. IinlA*le. 

Vol. xvm. Part U. Yen 1.50' 

Bj>auisii and Portuginese Rivalry in Japan. B, M. Sato>v*. 
Kaoo Struggles in Corea. B. II. l^rkor. 

Modern Japsueie Legal Institutions. R. Masojima. 
Reports, Ao. 

Vol XDC. Part I. Ten 8.50 

Depth of tbo Picifio o(T tbe^ Coast of Japan. Roai'*Adm. 
Belkti^, XT. 8. K'. 

Mental Charaeteristies of the Japanese. W. Dening. 

Notes on Laud Temtro and Local lustitittions in Old Japan. 
From poatlmmouA ])ap<*rs by D. ]i. Siminona. J. H. 
Wigmore. 

Vol XIX. Part n. Ten 3.00 

Tlic 3Iiisi<! of the Japanoai*. F. T. Figgott. 

Tho Oekkin Mnaieal ScalC' F. dii Bois, M.D. 

Remarks on Japanese ^rnsiual Scales. C. G. Knott. 

The Mito Civil War. B. W. Clement. 

Copper Cfoios of Japan. Leon van de Polder. 

Note on the Eiraknsen. J. IT. 'Wigmore. 

Vol. XDC. Part m. Yen 1.60 

Notes in Reply to Mr. B. H- Parker. W. Q. Aston. 

Japanese Funeral Rites. Arthur Hyde Lay. 

HftufHifcoie. H. Spencer Palmer. 

Sommer Climate of Earuisawa. G. G. Emoti. 

Habits of tlie Blind in Japan. J. M.* Dizoa. 
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A Compai^scn of tlie JtpAnoie tnd Burmeso Laiagaage5. 
. Ptfdrd Lovell. 

Beporte, fto. 

Vca XX. Pert L Ten 8.00 

A J^Deee Ptailoeopher. George Wm. Knox. 

Kotee oo JapnucRie Schools of Philosophy. T. Hsga, 

A Coament upon Shushi’s Pliilosophy. George Wm. Kuos. 
BomArkt. Dr. T. Lume. 

"Ki, Ki, anti Tro.*’ George Wm. Knox, 

Something more about Sbushi'a Philosophy. T. Haga. 

Vol. XZ. Part II Ten 1X^0 

Chomei s)i<l Wordsworili: A Uteraty Parnilel. J. M, 

Dixon. 

“A Ocecription of Wy Flnt.” J. M. Di xon . 

Speoimena of Ainn Folklore. IQ. Bov. John Batchelor. 
Feodal Land Tenure in Tosn. Bcv. B. B. Grinnau. 

Suma Mnra Titty Teen Ago. UIss Hannah K. Birhonhead. 
Be ports. &c. 

Vol XX. SnpplemosC, 

Materials for th« Study of Private Law in Old Japan: Part 
1. Bdited by John Henry Wigmoro. Tea X.CH^ 

Materials for the Study of Private Law in Old Jspan: Part 

U. Bdited by John Henry Wigmore. Tea 1.00 

Materiala for the Study of Private Law in Old Japan; Pert 

ni. (SeotioD L) Edited by John Hoary Wigmore. 

Ten AOO 

Materials for the Study of Private Law in Old Japan: Part 

V. Edited by John Henry Wigmore. Yen 1.00 

[The later seetioQs of Part m. and Part IT. were never 

published.] 

VoL XXI. Tea 3.50 

life of Date Masammie. C. tferivstber. 

Esoteric Shinto. Part I Perdvnl Lovell. 

Touching Burmese, Japanese, Chinese, and Korean. E. H. 
Parker. 
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Esoteric Shinto. Fart II. Perciyal X/OWcU. 

Aina Fcouomic FlanU. R«v. J. Batchelor and K. Hi^abe.. 
Bsotoric Shinto. Fail in. Ferdval Lowell. 

On the KanoeTS and Customs of the Looohooana. B. H. 

Obaml>erUjQ. 

Reports, &o. 

VoL XXn, Part L Yen 1-60 

Esoteric Shinto. Part IV. PerdTal Lowell. 

The Hi uo Main, or Matioual Flagr of Japan. W. 0. Aston. 
Jifa-Tvan Liu’s Account of Japan, up to A. D. IBOO. B. H. 
Parker. 

\ Japanese (Credit Association and its Founder. Osrrett 
Droppers. 

Notes on Niuomiya Sontoku. J. 11. Longford. 

Vol. XXn. Part II Ten 9.00 

On s Poesiblo Origin of Uic Wster^wheel. James Troup. 
The TTlitory end Development of the Railway System in 
.lapan. F. E. Ti^evithick. 

Tlio Populatiou of Jai>Bn in tlie Tolcugawa Period. 0. 
Droppers. 

VoL XXn. Part UZ. Ten 9.60 

Tlu’ce Po|nilsr Ballads. Lafeadio Hearn. 

Dov«>lopineuta of Japsnese BiiddhUu. A. Lloyd. 

^lovcmeuts of t])c Ksith’s Crust. John Milne, p.a.s. 
Re])orts. dc. 

Vol. XXm. Ten 9.00 

Tlie Oi'MUH —Wlu'ii 1 uvented i By W. (?, Aston. 

Notes am* les I>ifl>vent8 >S.vgternes d'Bcriture Employes on 
Cor6e. hlanricc Courani. 

Tenriil'yo: or the Tcacliing of the Heavenly Reason. D. C. 
Greene: 

The Petroleum Industries at. Nagaoka. Horatio B. Newell. 
The JapHiiese Laudscape. Clay MacCauley. 

Silver in Japan. GaiTctt Droppers. 


nUNSACTlOMS 


Cczup&risou of the Japanese and tb« I>ooohooau Language. 

* B. If. Chamharluo. 

Kepovts, &c. 

VoL XXni. Supplement. Teu 3.6(} 

Raeay lu Aid of a Grumnai' and Dictionary of the Looohooan 
Laugnage. B. H. Chamherlain. 

Voi. xxrv. Yen «.ao 

Coutributioufl to Bibliography of Doochoo. B. E. Chamber* 
lain. 

Olimeae Elefugooa of the Soveutoonth Century in Eito. E. 
W. Clement. 

Aina Words as lUuatrative of Cuetome and Hatton Patholo* 
giaal, Payohologioal and Holigioue. John Batchelor. 

A Review of the History of Formosa, and a Sketch of the 
Life of Ko:tii)ga, the Pint King of Formosa. Jae. W. 
Davidson. 

Tlio Influcnoo of Creoo*Pci*i»inii Art on Japaiiosu Art- Isnae 
Doocnen. 

Nasii tio yimoto. A. Lloyd. 

Kconoinie Theories of Old Japan. Gon*et Droppers. 
Reports, &e« 

Vol. XXrV, Supplement. Yen l.CO 

A List of Plants B’om Pormoea. With some Preliminary 
Remarks on tlie Geography, Nature of the Flora, and 
Economic Botany d the Island. Augustine Henry. 

Vol. XXV. You 2.00 

Tits Origin of the Japanese Race. I. Dooman. 

Tlte Beginning of Japanese Iliatory. Civilisation, and Art 
I. Dooman. 

Reports, &c. 

Vol. XXVI, Yen 2.50 

History of the Buglish PHeloiy at Hirado. Dr. Ludwig 
Riess. 
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IzutmeticmA of a Hito Prince to His Retaiaers. £. W. Cle< 
ment 

Lavs of the Tokngava Period. J. H. Oubbins. 

Through Uppsr Burma and Woetern China. J. F. Fragsr. 
Boports, &o. 

VoL XXVII. Part L Teu UO 

Anoient Japauess lUtuals. Karl Floroas. 

Notes on a Long-tailed Breed of Fowls m*Tosa. B. H. 
Chamberlain. 


Vol. XXVII. Part II. Ten 1.00 

The Jesuit Mission Pi^ess in Japan. Sir Brnost Satow. 

Vol. XXVn. Part m. Tea 8.00 

The Caltivatiou of Bamboos in Japan. Sir Bmost Satow. 

Vol. XXVII. Part IV. Yen S.OO 

H/akunia-Issbu (Single Songs of a Hundred PoeU). Cli^ 
MaoCaulo^. 

TorCWi —Its Derivation. W, Q, Aeton. 

Vol. XXVII.; Bupplement. Yen 0.80 

Miantee of Meetings. 

Report of tho Council. 

List of Members. 

Constitution and By-Laws. 

VoL XXVm. Tan 1,80 

Chhoi Chhung, a Korean Marohen. W. G. Aston. 

Some Tales from the Uji Shuii Monogatari. Mies S. Ballard. 
Dazai on Japanese Music. By E. J. Kirby, 

Reports^ &o. 

Vol. XXrX. Part I. Ten 1.60 

The R6mmonkgo. A. Lloyd. 

The Rmmonkyc. D. C. Greene. 

The Somiyoshi Monogatari- H. Pariett. 
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Vol. XXIX. Paxt C. Yen O.SO 

List of Members, Munites of Meetings 1901. 

Catslcgrue of Japanese Boolcs pnblislied Jso.'Jcne 191^. 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 

Vol. XXX- Part I. Yen 1.00* 

Japanese Calcudai's. E. W. Clement. 

A Chinese Refugee of the Seventeenth Century. E. W, Cle¬ 
ment. 

Vol XXX. Part U. You i.OO 

Aval Hakuseki, Tr. from Hyo*eha'Ori. Dr. G. W. 'S.'aox. 
Bnsho and tbo Japauesa l^pigram. <B, H. CUamberlain. 

Vol XXX. Part nr, Ten 8.00 

History of the Rise of Political I’arties in Japan. A. H. 
Li^. 

Catalogue of Reeont Hooks in Jepniioso. A. liloyd. 

Minutes of Meetings, &q. 

Vol XXXI. .. 

Inst of Members. 

Mimitoa of Meetings. 

A Report on a Visit to Tonkin. 

Vol xxxir. 

Life of Watansbe Nbhuru. Miss Ballard. 

Dasai on S«bl R. J. Kirby. 

Reports, &c. 

Vd. XXXm. Part I. 

A Modern Japanese Play. A. Lloyd 
British Seamen and Mito Samurai in ISSi. B. W. Clement. 

Vol- XXXm. Part II, 

Village Life in Japan- A. Lloyd. 

Japanese Popular Buddhism. J. L. AtSdnson. 


Ym 0.fi0- 


Ten 0.60 


Yeu 1.00 


Yea 1.60 
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Vol, XXxrr. Part I, Ten 1,00 

• J^lianesQ Feudal Law. I. The Inatitiitea of Judicature. J. 
0- Hall. 

N'oti'S on ICfiino Ulioinoi. Karel Jru Horn. 

KorcHu from tlie StRUflpoant of a Student of Japaueae. A. 
H. Lay. 

Vol XXXIV. Part U. Yon 6,00 

Piiinillve CuHitre m Japan. N. Gordon Munro. 

Vol. XXXIV. Part m, Yen 1.50 

♦ 

l^iinniiHrixed CatuloB^uo of the Hostage Stamps of Japan. A. 
ir. Tiacy Woodward. 

Vol XXXIV. Part IV. Yen 2.00 

Il'voIoiiTnent of HhusM PliiloBOpliy in .Tapau, A, 

Lloyd 

**.VaiiK*lm Selection'* of Kninc Ulioiuei. Karel Jan rrora. 
*(!oiT4>apondened between 'William 11 of Holland mid the SbO* 
gun of Japan, A.l). 1841. Dr. D. 0. Greaue. 

Daaai on Oakuici- B. J. Kirby. 

Itcikorta, &e. 

Vol. XXXV. Part I. Tan 1.60 

Jipancae Patent l^Udicinee. W. 2il. Royds. 

Japauese Medical Folklore. K. "W. Clement. 

The Ten Huddhistic Virtues. 11. Not Stealing. J, L, Atkin* 
son 

Vol. XXXy. Part II, You 8.60 

Problems of the Textual llietory of the Buddhism Scripturoa 
II. Anesaki. 

Notes on tbo Japanese Drama. A. Lloyd. 

Daeai on Pood and Wealth. R. J. Kirby, 

Formative Elements of Japanese Buddhism. A. Lloyd. 

Vol. XXXV. Part III. Tea 8.60 

Thu Four Bu4dhi8t Agamaa in Chinese. M. Anesaki, 
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Vol. XKXV. Pan IV. Yen 2.00* 

Tin* Makinu’KoioJui of Primitive jHj>aiu*8e \'crse. F. 
Dickina. 

Vol. XXXVI. Part I. Yeii 8.60 

^iome of the Problenia of liife in t'liiiia- Timothy Richard. 
Ti'ii Rudaiiietic Virtuea. III. Fnju-in. The Utc J. S. 
AtkisBon. 

Ijife and Teaching of Nalcae Toju. G. M. JHaher. 

Daxal on Adoption and Slarriegv. R, J. Kirby. 

A 1 lU'- iio-iui*i)a k*-nuib i n ft*Kami. G. Kat o. 

Vol. XXXVI. Part n, Ten 8.60‘ 

Jaiwiivae Feudal hhw^. It. Aahikoga Code. 1. C. Hall. 
Tkr 2'fifi/N. Dr. ]^r, \V, da Viaaer, 

C^onfueiati Plnloaophy in Japan. W. Dening. 

Vol XXXVI, Part lU, Yen 8.60 

The Fox and Badger in JaiMoeae Folklore. Dr. 21. ^V. dv 
^':8aer. 

Vol XXXVII. Part I. Yon 6.60 

The Dog and C'at in Jo pa neat* Folklore. Dr. 21. ^Y. de 
V’iaaer. 

Tile Voleanoea of JapHu. C. B. Bruce*Hitford. 

Htiidy of Tilings Jopaneee. A. Lloyd. 

Prefiintone Rnrvivala. Dr, N, G. Mxmro, 

VoLXXXVit Partn Yen S.W* 

A Journal of the Perry Expedition to Japan. H, Welle AVIlli* 
Hins. 

Vol XXXvn. Supplement. Yen .‘>,00 

Japanese Chronology, CaleudaxB, and CWirouological Tables, 
W. llramaeu and I?. W. Clement, 

Xotc. Rev. Charles V. S>veot. 

Indexua 
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Vol XXXVm. Part I. Yeu 1.26 

JapAuese Kiddies. SVedoriok Starr. 

Bliocl Calender. £. W. Clement. 

Vol XXXVIU. Part H. Yen 1.26 

Xiuomiya Soutolfu. H, 0. Ametroog. 

DauI on Buddhism. J. C. Hal). 

Ukeinoebi no Kami. It J. ICitby. 

Vol XXXVIII Part in. Yen 6.6U 
'TakAua^aliare. W. Q. Aston. 

Borne Origins end Survivals. Br. N. 0. blunro. 

A Svtra 2 u Greek. Kev, A. I/loyd. 

Notes on Nagasaki Bialect G. B. Sa&sixn. 

‘Trenslatiosa from the Byrioal Drama (No). G. B. Saosom. 
‘Constitution and By-Laws. Catalogue of Traaaaotions, List 
of ^fembe^8, List of Bxoliangos, List of Thirty-Tear 
SubflcribeTS. 
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